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June 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 


Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 


The flush of life may well be seen, 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And let’s his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the egg beneath her wings 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings, 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
"Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue. 
’Tis the natural way of living. 


Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth ; 
Like burnt out craters healed with snow. 


— Vision of Sir Launfal 
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Unrealized Hopes 


Hundreds of teachers began their work in the 
school-room last September with high hopes and 
delightful anticipations. They close it this month 
with a heartache. 

What is the cause? Urealized hopes, faded ideals. 
And again, what are the causes of these? So various, 
so individual in their nature that they can only be 
guessed. But for every earnest soul who has hoped 
much, expected much, and given of her best, there are 
waiting words of solace and encouragement. 

Mistakes have been made. Yes, or the teacher 
would not be human and thereby fitted to train human 
little children, who are always making mistakes. 
Angels in the school-room would be sadly out of 
place. Only when the human soul has suffered and 
grown strong over stumbling and missteps is it ready 
to understand, sympathize, and steady other wavering, 
wandering feet. 

For mistakes resulting from carelessness, indifference, 
and an underestimate of the moral responsibilities of 
the teacher's position, there are no words of comfort. 
God pity the children, who have been dwarfed, stunted, 
and made sufferers for a lifetime by such reckless 
handling. If such teachers have not the pricking 
conscience to drive them~to give up their work may 
their school boards receive a special endowment of 
moral courage and fill their places by men and 
women worthy of it. 

But for others to whom the joyous summer seems 
only a mockery because there is no light heartedness 
within to go forth and meet it; — for those who have 
striven with all their might and yet are ready to cry 
out, “ I can never teach again,” because the past year 
has been full of failures and disappointments —for all 
such there is the tenderest sympathy and the out- 
stretched hand of uplift and encouragement. 

Human life is too complex for any single individual 
to accept all the censure for unfortunate results. 
Subtle, indefinable influences are always at work in 
shaping events about our pathway, that we cannot 
understand. Their very intangibility are oft-times the 
cause of our greatest depression. 

But allowing for all this, a probing introspection 
and review of the past will reveal so much that we 
could have bettered, so much of error that we could 
have avoided, that the heart fails and courage droops. 

What shall be done? Face the truth unflinchingly. 
Look every mistake squarely in the face. Acknowledge 
them all to your own soul, and to others, if need be. 
Get the full lesson the past holds for you, and then— 
leave it. Clinging to the memory of an unhappy past, 
or brooding over the “might have been,” never yet 
redeemed a wrong or prepared the heart for a better 
future. 

** Heaven is not reached by a single bound 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 
And mount to the summit round by round.” 
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Landmarks in the History of 
Education X 
. A TRAINING TEACHER 


E have seen that through the dark and middle ages 
VV the chief humanizing influence came from the 
church, and from her handmaid, the school. But 
about the middle of the tenth century appeared a new and 
most important influence called chivalry, familiar to all 
readers of “ Ivanhoe,” “The Talisman,” and “ Marmion.” 
Froissart, the most chivalresque of all historians, has with 
his tales set on fire the hearts of all lads who have been so 
fortunate as to have access to his pages. 

The chivalric schools, in their influence, were unlike any 
form of education hitherto considered. The training in 
them was most elaborate. It began at the age of seven or 
eight years, and lasted until the age of twenty-one. No 
student in high school, college, or university ever did more 
to win honors and parchment, than did the student of 
chivalry “ to win his spurs,” and the magic words, “I dub 
thee knight ; be brave, bold, and loyal.” 

The boys who entered the lists for training might be poor, 
but must be noble ; and the training must not take place at 
home, the fathers fearing that maternal love would interfere 
and make the path to glory less rugged than was needful. 
A knight who was noble, renowned, and wealthy was sure to 
have in his abode the flower of the youth belonging to the 
families of his equals in birth, if not in means. 

For the first seven years, the duties Of the boy, who was 
called valet, were chiefly personal. He attended, at home 
and in the chase, the lord and lady in whose castle he was 
being educated. Rigid obedience was exacted, and the 
military training made most severe ; so that the boy became 
a soldier from his earliest youth, and his habits of life were 
formed when both body and mind are most plastic. 

He was taught to ride, swim, climb, and leap; to use the 
bow, sword, lance, and battle-axe; to carry heavy weights, 
to hunt, and to hawk. The training in religion and gallantry 
was entrusted to the ladies of the family, and was as dili- 
gently pursued as the harsher branches of the course. In 
manner he was taught to bear himself with grace and dex- 
terity, to study the wants of lord and lady, to listen to their 
-words, and to obey their lightest wish. 

At the age of fourteen the page was advanced a step and 
became a squire. This event was marked by his receiving 
the military belt and sword at the altar, to which he was led 
by his parents; thus the ceremony became domestic, mili- 
tary and religious. The priest took the sword, which had 
been consecrated to noble deeds and holy warfare, and 
buckled it on while exhortation was made and prayer 
offered. Then followed the prototype of the college 
“spread ’* of the nineteenth century. Friends and relatives 
from near and far gathered to celebrate the promotion. 

The squire’s life and training was now entered upon, and 
proved much more severe than that of valet or page. He 
now runs great distances, endures fatigues of all kinds, 
learns to spring on a horse in full career, and then upon the 
shoulders of the horseman, and leads attacks in joust and 
tournament. 

During the first year of the life of the squire, the personal 
duties in the service of the lord are mostly menial, leading 
horses, carrying helmet, shield and lance; but all is sweet- 
ened by the long look ahead to the great day when spurs 
will be awarded. In these early days, the great problem 
was how to pass the leisure pleasurably, and particularly how 
to while away the long evenings. Civilization had not given 
books ; the drama was almost unknown ; the concert, except 
in favored spots and on rare occasions, unheard. Dull 
hours of camp and castle must be beguiled — and how? 

To the minds of all lovers of Scott will arise the wonder- 
ful picture given in ‘‘ Marmion” of the evening at Gifford 
Inn, when the young squire sings to his lord, Marmion, the 
song of the faithless lover. To fill the place of books, 
“The Tale” is told. Then the squire must be trained to 
sing the song, to tell the tale; hence, he was instructed in 
the use of the musical instruments of the day, learned in 
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versification, and made familiar with the songs of the 
troubadour, and with the minnelieds, to which accomplish- 
ments were added skill in games suited to the great hall, 
chess being the favorite. 

At the age of twenty-one, the-squire became a knight. 
As the time of investiture approached, religious exercises 
were more frequent, prayer, confession and fasting being 
rigidly enforced. ‘The ceremonies proper began with the 
bath, typical of purity ; from the bath, the young graduate 
retired to his room and to sleep, emblem of the heavenly 
rest; on rising, he was clad in a white tunic, a red robe, 
and a black cassock ; the white, symbolic of purity, the red, 
of the blood to be shed in defence of the right, and the 
black, of the death that awaits us all. 

A fast followed ; and the next day after communion, he 
listened to the middle age “baccalaureate sermon,” on 
knightly duties and the new life about to be entered. He 
then advanced to the altar and received his sword from the 
hands of a priest. Now he returns to the noble who is to 
make him knight, and, kneeling in the presence of lords 
and ladies, receives his insignia of knighthood. The golden 
spurs are buckled on by fair hands, he is girt with the 
sword, the helmet is placed on his head, and a new Sir 
Knight vaults to the back of his horse amidst the brandish- 
ing of sword and lance. His education is completed, and 
he now is expected to practise in real life the virtues he 
has learned to cherish —courage, chastity, temperance, 
truth, and respect for woman. 

How remarkable is all this, we can feel only when we 
dwell upon the brutality of the age in which it flourished. 
Its beauty and brilliance stand out all the more clearly 
because of the dark background ; but nothing can bring to 
modern minds its usefulness, nor the nobleness of its work, 
unless we can form some conception of the depths to which 
the society of the time must have fallen without it. 

The education of the girl of the period corresponded to 
that of her brother. The maiden waited upon her lady as 
the youth upon his lord. She was taught to sing, to play 
the harp, to dress simply and becomingly, and to be 
courteous to all ; to be skilled in dressing wounds that might 
be received in her behalf; taught to broider, to weave and 
to wear the wimple and the hood. 

The finished product of this medizval boarding-school, 
though not strictly in the days of chivalry, may be studied 
in Scott’s creation, Lady Heron, whose portrait he so care- 
fully draws in “‘ Marmion.’ It is easy to picture her sing- 
ing to the king in the halls of Hollywood. We see the arch 
simplicity, the coyness, so well feigned, as the white fingers 
fly over the strings of the harp, and hear again, 

“©O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west.” 

It was the great and high purpose of chivalry, however 
much it may have miscarried, to protect the rights of the 
weak and to elevate the position of woman; the lofty con- 
sideration awarded her to-day springing from this remote 
source. Like all other well-intentioned movements, the 
good that was in it survives, and the evil, let us hope, has 
been blown away by the gunpowder, which put an end to 
joust and tournament and introduced other, if not better, 
modes of warfare. . 

And now our journey through school-rooms, ancient and 
medizval, is at an end. We have peeped into the empty 
work-shop ; pushed aside the faded shreds of the one-time 
curtain; made bolted doors fly open ; shaken out the time- 
browned parchment, and 

“* Made speak again, 
The rubbish that in life was called the brain.” 

We have traveled long, far, and wide since we began with 
“ Kablu,” thousands of years before the Christian Era, and 
have found nothing new, not one really different purpose in 
education. Then, as now, there was conformity to the 
culture of the time. The well-being of the present is due 
to the contributions of the past, and the modern school is 
its net result. The past is the grub or chrysalis from which 
has developed the gay butterfly. 

The study of the whole is like looking upon walls hung 
with tapestry. The bright-hued, the dull, the gold, the 
silver threads appear and disappear; they are lost for the 
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moment, only to be found later, giving a touch of color or 
of gra’e to bud, leaf, flower, or fruit in the complete design. 

To discover relations, the view must not be taken criti- 
cally, and item by item ; to find the unity, we must be able, 
with the advantage of perspective, to see the part that 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, Greece, Rome— and in more 
modern days —all European peoples have taken in estrang- 
ing themselves from their first or animal nature, and assimi- 
lating themselves to the second, the spiritual or ideal. No 
single generation, no single century, no single nation accom- 
plished this ; it is the product of all factors in the History 
of Education. 


The Child and the Race. 


The Modern Child Under “ X-Rays”’ 


J. M. GREENWOOD Supt. Schools Kansas City Mo. 


OR some time there has been hovering in the educa- 
F tional haze of this country an intangible idea that the 
ordinary boy or girl has to live in a few years through 

the experience of the race. Recently I have been trying to 
catch on to this discovery by means of the “ X-Rays,” but 
the more earnestly I try to realize it, the more rapidly it 
evades me. It would hardly be correct to say it is “moon- 
shine,” and yet so far I have been using the “Cathode 
Rays” on some frisky little fellows in order to discover just 


how much of the race qualities and acquisitions of ancient | 


times adhered in these degenerate specimens of modern 
civilization. The first case was a square-legged, chunky 
boy of six years, one month, three days, two hours, seven min- 
utes and fifteen seconds old. The hour for experimentation 
was seven o'clock in the evening, the sky clear, ahd rathera 
brisk wind from the northwest,—all the conditions favorable 
for developing electricity—— both human and divine, and 
with the aid of strong “ X-Rays,” I looked through and 
through this specimen’s anatomy. We went forth to a good 
strong electric light on one of our streets, and when we 
came to it I asked him to stand till I could see his shadow 
by having it spread out on the pavement. After placing 
him in position, I noticed that the shadow he cast on the 
pavement showed in the clearest outline his “entire 
inwards,” while his “ outwards” cast a very faint shadow, 
as if of the most delicate gauze. 

First, I examined the shadow of his lower extremities for 
some signs of the old Assyrian and Babalonian civilization 
which should have been in his feet and legs, but I found 
nothing. Ascending to his viscera, I looked very carefully 
for the underlying facts connected with the great pyramids 
of Egypt and also the preservation of mummies. These 
could not be discovered, although the electric light at this 
particular moment flared up very brightly, but not even the 
faintest picture of a pyramid, or the most refined aroma of 
embalming articles could be perceived. 

Turning my attention next to his brain, I first looked into 
that quarter where philosophy and all the nobler traits of 
character are supposed to reside, but this search was very 
unsatisfactory indeed. Plato, Socrates, and other great 
school-masters of the race had left no more impression on 
his brain than if their marvellous truths had been written in 
Tunning water. Even the toys depicted were very modern, 
and instead of old bone-knives such as ante-diluvian boys 
were supplied with, all the impressions were of sleds and 
wagons such as are found at the toy stores at the present 
time. 

All traces of literature and art, such as the story of 
“Troy,” including the “ wooden-horse,”— the wolf that 
helped Romulus and Remus out of distress, Moses and the 
bulrushes, had found no lodgment in this reflecting mirror 
of past ages, 

The back portion of his brain exhibited a natural, healthy 
growth with an inclination to climb trees, but not to build 
temples of worship after the ancient order of architecture. 

Next, I started on a different line of investigation. I 
assumed that electricity was too coarse a material to investi- 
gate such a recondite subject, and I had recourse to the 
child’s own thoughts, hoping that some gleam of morals, 
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philosophy and art, law and military science, might possibly 
be discovered in his mental work-shop. 

But there was no internal correspondence to the external 
stimulus when it was introduced in the most refined manner. 
The absence of such correspondence led me to infer that 
the affinity did not exist in either a latent or active form 
between his mental structure and those racial acquisitions 
which have been the inheritance of all the ages. 

Am I correct in saying the results do not tend to establish 
the theory satisfactorily ? 

If a child that has been reared under favorable influences, 
and by favorable 1 mean a good sturdy ancestry for two or 
three hundred years, and no one along that line on either 
paternal or maternal side has developed any striking traits 
of character in any direction, and one comes into the 
world and springs forward at once into the first rank among 
the greatest of the earth, how is it that this one is the gifted 
out of a long line of mediocres? How, again, can a case 
such as this be accounted for? The child of an Australian 
native with no civilization behind it, learns just about as 
fast as the child of the average, intelligent Englishman 
whose children attend the same school. ‘The same is true 
of the average Missouri negro child. There is no great, 
big piece of civilization of the race back of these dark chil- 
dren, and yet only in two or three studies do they fall 
perceptibly behind the white child. And the theory that 
some have advanced that these children can progress only a 
short distance in their studies and then come to a stand- 
still, does not accord with my experience. I repeat again, 
where is the race development? The real truth about the 
matter is that it is a fancy with which school-masters have 
deluded themselves. Admitting it, what a musty, old, flint- 
lock, barbaric method much of it would be even if it were 
proved. 

Man’s eyes are set in the front of his head in this country 
and he is a forward looking animal, born into a new and 
advancing civilization instead of into a dead past. 

That some ideas the ancients taught have come down to 
us is freely admitted, but that they greatly influence man- 
kind to-day except in a very few lines of thought, is not 
borne out by the facts. It is certainly a waste of time and 
energy to be dwelling over those dull, mythical and super- 
stitious yarns that men in their savage and semi-savage 
stage believed in. 


Philosophy to the Teacher’s Aid 


(Extracts from an address delivered by Hon. Frank A. Hill, Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, before the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association.) - 

Nobody takes to morose, sour or despondent, 
nagging or misanthropic people, either in the school-room 
or out of it. I have often heard it said that women harden 
in teaching, while men grow mellow. I believe the girl puts 
more conscience into her student work than the boy. Her 
sensitive nature is more keenly alive to the calls of duty; 
and this very sensitiveness, when she becomes a teacher, is 
a source of strength or of weakness, according as it stands 
the strain of the school-room or succumbs to it. 

Now I would have you all, men and women, bear up 
cheerfully under the burdens of the school-room, and to this 
end I would banish some of them that I regard as illegiti- 
mate, and have the rest of them sit more lightly on super- 
sensitive souls. 

We are told that the work of the teacher requires 
rare traits of strong and noble physique, of personal attrac- 


‘ tiveness, of scholarly tastes and attainments, of ability to 


control and inspire, of infinite grace and tact, of all the 
elements that mortals adore and angels might covet. 

It matters little whether the schools offer for such qualifi- 
cations seven dollars a week or seventy, the description of 
the qualifications desired is always of this exalted sort. 

Now it is a creditable thing, a fact in which lies your only 
hope of progress, if your conceptions of fitness and duty are 
beyond your attainment. But an exaggerated sense of what 
you ought to do and of what you ought to be to do it— 
such a sense might easily come to a sensitive nature to cast 
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it down and make it unhappy — is something to be fought 
against. 

It is not your province, for instance, to change 
the great fundamental facts that nature has branded into the 
nature of your pupils. Nor does it fall to you to do the 
work of the church, the press, or the home. You may do 
better than some of these agencies; you have a better 
chance at the children than some of them; you may make 
some of their failures good. Nevertheless their work is not 
your work. 

Nor should you burden your souls to the verge of 
unhappiness with all that is said to you in the way of advice 
about the actual work that it is proper for you to attempt. 
Always and everywhere the chief work of the 
teacher must be in the mind and heart of the pupil, in the 
direct way, very much as if there were electric wires between 
the two and by these wires the bulk of the business were 
done. Right here in the soul of the pupil, the teacher is 
confronted by great natural barriers. If the teacher 
once realizes how great and stubborn these barriers some- 
times are, he would be less disturbed by his failures to 
surmount them. 


Thg first barrier is to be found in the feeble or undevel- 
oped will power of the pupil. The attention of young 
children is essentially spontaneous, automatic ; it flits from 
wonder to wonder, butterfly-like, in the fresh and beautiful 
world of the senses. It is not so much the will that directs 
it as it is something outside that draws it—a bit of color, 
the tinkling of a bell, a kitten, a story. . She must 
somehow gain for herself and her theme a place in the 
child’s interest. That original native interest can be 


counted on with certainty if the teacher comprehends - 


child nature, has tact, and is herself a lovable being. Now 
comes the double problem—to keep up, widen and 
strengthen that interest through the progressive steps of 
study, and in these steps to make demands, gentle at first, 
but gently increasing, upon the all-important power of the 
will, so that when interest flags, will shall be invoked to the 
rescue, and when will weakens, it shall be revived by 
the presence of motives higher and steadier than those that 
are found in mere noise, color, and movement. 

: A second limitation is found in the fact that it 
takes strong and repeated impressions to make the physical 
records that underlie useful mental activity. . It is 
enough for teachers to understand that these processes take 
time — just how much they can never tell. The true way 
is to work faithfully in such light as may shine for you and 
to leave the rest to an over-ruling or a confirming Providence. 

A third limitation will be found in a very familiar truth of 
psychology that our ideas, our concepts, are continually 
sinking below the floor of consciousness and continually 
being brought above it again, that new ideas are fitted to 
call some of the old ones out of their obscurity and equally 
fitted to drive some of our other. new ideas into obscurity, 
that in this way there comes to be in time a great under- 
world of concepts. If, therefore, your pupils egregiously 
fail in what they once apparently or really knew, it by no 
means follows that they are dunces; it by no means follows 
that you have failed as teachers; it does not follow even 
that the seemingly lost is really lost. Their concepts may 
simply have been overtaken by a fate that is common ; they 
may simply have sunk below the surface like most of yours 
and most of mine — gone to that underworld which, accord- 
ing to the measure of its fulness, richness, and availability, 
is to determine their rank in the realm of culture and 
power. 

A fourth limitation is met in the immaturity of 
the young. When shall we learn the simple lesson that the 
boy’s mind cannot do man’s work? 

A fifth limitation you will find in the widely 
differing capacities of the young. What you demand of one 
is too hard for the next and too easy for the third. How to 
deal with such diversities is an ever-recurring problem. 
Abandon now and forever all hope of securing 
even results in your teaching. Do your best, there will be 
something lacking im your pupils when they leave your 
teaching and enter upon the business of earning a living. 
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. + Doubtless the limitations I have been noting 

overlap each other somewhat. Whether they do or not, 
here is a final one that involves all the rest. It is the well- 
known fact in natural history that the stamp of the species, 
of the variety, has been impressed on every living organism. 
Why two cells that science cannot tell apart should develop, 
the one into a brute, and the other into a man, the one into 
an idiot, and the other into a Webster—this is the mystery 
of mysteries. 
Above all equipments, programs, and legislalations, 
stands in supreme importance the teacher herself. Let 
her be patient, earnest, wise, versatile, magnetic, if she 
would succeed, but let her be a philosopher as well, for she 
will need all the precepts and all the consolation her phil- 
osophy can give her. 


Examination Questions 


HE following are among the questions given to 
a candidates in Cook County second grade examination, 
March, 1896. The scope, quality, and unhackneyed 
nature of these questions are a true indication of the kind 
of work County Superintendent Orville T. Bright is laboring 
to promote in the common schools of Cook County, Illinois. 
Fortunate is the locality that has a County Superintendent 
of such breadth and discrimination as is invariably shown 
by Mr. Bright in his selection of the best things to be taught 


- to the children in the public schools.—Eb. 


Pedagogy. 
1. “ By virtue of authority the teacher comtro/s the body of the child 
but its soul must be we.” 
What do you say to the above? Howie it to be done? 
2. What do you consider good reading? How is the child to get 
new words? 
3. A certain kind of seat work is entirely satisfactory to you? 
cate its elements of strength. 
4. Name five supplementary reading books recently published for 
primary grades. Give your opinion of one of them. 
5. What advantages has a teacher who has thoroughly prepared her 
lesson? 
6. What do you understand by the term “ Child Study?” 
How would you arouse and maintain a spirit of sympathy between 
the home and the school? 
8. What are the responsibilities of a teacher as to her personal 
habits and appearance? 
g. A pupil reads a sentence. 
will you do about it? 
10, You have visited a school and it suits you. 


Indi- 


His reading does not suit you. What 


Tell exactly why. 


Geography 
1. Discuss the work of the winds. 
a. On the land. 
b. On the water. 
c. Their effect on agriculture. 
(Do not exceed three lines for each answer.) 

2. Onan outline map of the United States indicate the centers of 
greatest population and give physical features causing the same. (Draw 
with pencil.) 

3. Sketch a map of the continent and locate Venezuela: and Guiana. 
Briefly tell of the Venezuelan trouble. (Draw with pencil.) 

4. Should elementary geography work be along general or special 
lines? Why? Illustrate. (Five lines.) 

5. What is observational geography? 
be most prominent? Why? 

6. Sketch a map of the Eastern and of the Western Hemisphere, 
locate the continents, equator, tropics and circles. (Draw with pencil.) 


English 
NOTE TO BE READ.— The word complement or complementary must 


not be used in this examination. Parsing, analysis or diagraming must 
not be indulged in, 


I. “ Ring out wild bells, and let him die.” 
Give exact and full syntax of each of the last three words. 
2. Illustrate in complex sentences the correct use of sha// and of will 
as auxiliary verbs with subject in the first person. The same of would 
and of should. 


3 “ Nor deem that when the hand that moulders here 
Was raised in menace, realms were chilled with fear.” 


Its value? When should it 


Name the clauses used in this sentence and give syntax of each. 
4. Write sentences showing that a substantive clause may have four 
entirely different constructions. 
Write one sentence for each construction, underline the clause, 
and explain its syntax. 
5. a. Name the four greatest American poets. 
b. Name the four greatest American historians. 
c. Name the four greatest Amercan novelists. 
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“Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out : 
With the greene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete cryes all about. 
Where I mai reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde ; 
For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde.” 


Flowers and Insects III 
The Lilies 


MarA L, PRATT . 
Easter Lily 


“ DEAR,”’ Elsie sighed. “I do wish my Easter lilies 
O would keep themselves white and clean. I wonder 
why they wil spill their pollen all over their petals 
so!” 
“ Why, doesn’t this little girl know how my pollen gets on 
my petals?” the lily thought. “It is strange. Now I would 
not have it different for anything.” 

If was just at twilight when Elsie said this; the darkness 
was shutting down fast, and the soft dew was falling. 

“I half believe these lilies grow sweeter as the night 
comes on,” she said again, breathing in a long deep breath. 

“Why, of course,” said the lily to a big-eyed night-flyer 
over on the fence, who sat patiently waiting for Elsie to go 
away. 

“ Did you hear what that little girl said?’ asked the lily 
of her friend. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the night-flyer. 

“‘ Strange she cannot see what is so plain to be seen.” 

“Do you mean my tongue?” said the moth, uncoiling ‘it 
to look. 

“It is long enough, I am sure,’’ answered the lily sweetly. 

“hat is because you hide your nectar away down in the 
bottom of your cup. How could I reach it if I had not 
this long tongue?” 

“If you weren’t such a flighty creature, stopping only a 
second or two at each flower, perhaps I should not have to 
hide my honey so far from vou,”’ said the lily. 

The moth wiggled his antennz, and stared with his big 
eyes at the little girl. He didn’t care to. answer the lily’s 
last remark. He pretended not to hear it. He knew well 
enough he was a giddy moth, and that he should take very 
little pollen from the lily if she did not force him to push 
his head down into the cup and so get it covered with the 
heavy pollen. So he turned himself around and made 
believe look at the rose bush outside the gate. 

“Dear me,” said the lily; “is night-flyer going away? 
He must not. I have loads of pollen ready for him. It is 
just ripe enough. He must come and get it. I wonder if 
he can see me. It is rather dark, still I have made myself 
as white as I can,” and the lily called to the soft breezes to 
lift her sweet face toward the night-flyer. 

“‘ That little girl has stayed so long,” said the night-flyer. 
“I can see in the dark, to be sure; still, I would rather fly 
about in the dusky twilight.” 

“ Now, dear wind,” said the lily, “ please waft this sweet 
odor to the moth. . He will come for that, I am sure, for it 
will remind him of the nectar.” 

So the wind came; the air grew heavy with the lily’s 
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sweetness. The night-flyer wiggled his antenne again — 
this time with delight ; for it did remind him of the nectar ; 
and besides that, it helped to guide him in the darkness 
straight to the lily bell. 


“Thank you! Thank you!” whispered the moth, when 
he had drank his fill. “And now good-bye till another 
night.” 


“ Thank you,” said the lily; for she saw that his fuzzy 
little head was covered with the yellow pollen and that he 
would be sure to drop it somewhere in good time and in 
the right place. 

Canada Lily 


“ Those Canada lilies spoil my hay crop,” said the farmer, 
and he wished he could root them up one and all. 

“ And now what can it be that eats my rose leaves?”’ said 
the farmer’s wife. “I have looked for insects, but I can’t 
find one. Whatever it is, I wish it would n’t.” 

“ You and I are not in favor at the farmhouse,” said the 
handsome lily to the megachile the next time that busy bee 
had time to call upon her. 

“So I see,” was the megachile’s answer ; “ but you and I 
could hardly get on without each other, could we, my 
beautiful flower? But what should I do if it were not for 
your gorgeous color? I could not see you here among the 
grasses.” 

“ And what should I do for a pollen bearer if it were not 
ior you?”’ laughed the lily. “ Nobody can alight so daintily 
upon my down-hanging pistils and stamens as you can, I am 
sure.” 

“The farmer’s wife does n't like to have me cut those little 
round disks from her rose leaves,” said the bee; “but you 
see, that is because she does n’t understand. 

“‘ But I have to get those disks for my little megies. You 
see it is like this: I burrow a nice round hole in some soft 
wood tree for megies’ home. Of course they need a soft 
bed, so I go out then and cut with my nice little scissors 
these little disks to lay in the bottom of the -hole. When 
I have cut enough to make a nice bed and to have the walls 
nicely lined, then I lay the little eggs there. These will be 
the little megies by and by.. Then I put in the pollen food 
that you give me all around the egg, cover it over with more 
disks, and go away while the megies grow into real bees. 

“T don’t know what my babies would do without your 
pollen, dear lily,” the bee said. 

“ How very strange,” thought the lily; “and if it were 
not for you, how could we lilies send our pollen to each 
other? This is a very beautiful world. Everything seems 
arranged just_right.”’ 


Physical Exercises 


When the little bodies grow tired and restless, have the 
work put aside for a moment and let the children play that 
they are the wind. 

First, with hands placed before their mouths after the 
manner of a trumpet, they blow long and hard as does the 
North wind, then shivering they fold their arms about them 
and go to sleep. 

Now the South wind blows with gentle breath. The eyes 
open, the arms are slowly raised to show the growth of the 
little flower. 

East wind blows through the trumpet no very gentle blast 
and many little finger-tips pattering on the desks are rain- 
drops falling from the rainy eastern sky. 

With soft and gentle breathing, dreamy West wind comes 
scattering flowers on the way, and helps to blow away the 
seeds, too. — School Education 


The course of life is a thousand trifles, then some crisis 
and again a thousand trifles and a crisis— nothing but green 
leaves under common sun and shadow, and then a storm or 
a rare June day. And far more than the storm or the per- 
fect day the common sun and the common shadow do to 
make the autumn rich. It is the “ every days” that count. 


They must be made to tell, or the years have failed. 
— William C. Gannett 
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Story Telling with the Scissors 


JOSEPHINE C. LockE, Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago 


HE educational work that we are seeking to do in 
Chicago is so thoroughly unique in character, and like 
all good things, so apt to be misunderstood, that I feel 

compelled to write a word of explanation for the PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon, since Mrs. Kellogg insists on reproducing some 
of our Story Telling with the Scissors. 

This special line of exercise 
began with us a little over a 
year ago. It sprang directly 
from school-room experience 
with the children of the third 
grade. The first I knew of it, 
one of my assistants brought 
some cuttings to the office, 
asked my opinion of them, and 
my sanction for continuance of 
the work. 

As it is a principle of the 
Chicago office to abstain from 
dogmatism and arbitrariness, for 
we are simply feeling our way 
to the light, the question was 
taken up in Teacher’s meeting, 
where its value was immediately 
recognized. We instantly re- 
solved to give it a fair trial in 
second and third grades. Story 
telling with pencil and charcoal 
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through this simple method. It first began with the 
cutting of isolated figures; given the story of the crow 
and the pitcher, the crow was cut separate from the pitcher ; 
afterward both were arranged side by side on a common 
background. Yet it did not long stay here. ‘The stories of 
themselves suggested a different treatment, to which the 
instinct and imagination of the child readily responded. 
The story of Jack and Jill, for instance, required the repre- 
sentation of a hill; the ingenuity of childhood at once sug- 





The Stag at the pool (Memory cutting) Emory Korth, 9 yrs. 


had been practiced for the past three years, so story telling gested the outline of a hill for them to climb up and down 


as story telling was nothing new. It was the method of 


expression that was novel and untried. 





Boy and his kite. Reproduced from Primary Epucation Richard Brown, 8 yrs. the 


Quietly but surely this method has held its own and won 


upon. ‘The teacher simply tells the story and asks the 
children to image it as they go along. Where failures are 
very apparent she suggests a 
change. No two children image 
the story exactly the same. No 
two catch precisely the same 
idea or mental picture, so the 
results turned out are various ; 
indeed one of the most interest- 
ing features has been to observe 
the way the child instinctively 
wrestles with the characteristics 
of objects, omitting the details, 
the non-essentials, and seizing 
upon the absolutely necessary 
points. What makes a police- 
man, for example, a policeman? 
What makes a soldier a soldier? 
What makes an Indian an 
Indian? What makes a fir tree 
a fir tree? etc. 

As fresh conditions develop, 
inventiveness of the chil- 
dren invariably rises to the emergency. Not from an arbitrary 


its way by its intrinsic merit into several first grades where direction of the teacher’s, but through the conditions pre- 


no formal drawing is taught. 
With various results it has com- 
mended itself for both busy 
work and as a means for in- 
tensifying the thought of a read- 
ing or a story lesson. It has 
received the least possible 
amount of attention from the 
supervisors, for we have so much 
to look after—so much that 
absolutely needs explanation and 
help — that we are only too glad 
when the regular teacher can 
handle a point of the instruction 
herself. 

No earnest teacher who knows 
anything of the history of the 
art of the past, and who is at 
all awake to the present edu- 
cational crisis, can help being 
interested in the results obtained 








Three little rabbits (Mind picture) Robert Fisher, 9 yrs. 
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sented in the story, the children began, nobody could quite 
tell how, to connect the isolated figures with which they first 
started out, either by ground or water or some representa- 
tion of nature. Probably a crit- 
icism, “ Oh, you must give them 
some ground to stand on,” or 
“The boat must have water to 
swim in,” helped the little artist 
out, uutil he was led to repre- 
sent the story as one continuous 
whole, full of action and move- 
ment, each image or picture 
being complete in itself. No 
matter how dreadful a child’s 
own cutting of an object might 
be, if the same was held up for 
the class to see side by side 
with better ones, invariably the 
owner of the poorest would rec- 
ognize the good thing and feel 
his own weakness. In this way 
the children learn from each 
other, and a clearness and defi- 
niteness concerning typical na- 
ture forms and pictures is readily 
awakened. 

From the art standpoint several! valuable results have been 
attained. The child is left free to express his idea, and the 
use of scissors instead of pencil or charcoal supplies a 
natural limitation that stimulates his imagination in a fresh 





My friend Jack (Original cutting) 
‘direction ; he must practice c/imination, he must seize upon 
the prominent points in the picture, if he is going to tell an 
intelligible story. As a consequence he teils his story in the 
fewest possible words. It is unnecessary to say that such a 
quality of mind once attained, 
all the other work is strength- 
ened and helped by it. Clear- 
ness and definiteness is what we 
want in all our work. Nothing 
tends to promote this quality in 
the child’s thought more than 
story telling with the scissors. 
Pencil and charcoal do not 
accomplish the same result, for 
the child may, and frequently 
does, destroy the intelligibility of 
his drawing by a host of unnec- 
essary lines ; he fills in, and fills 
in, each time seeking by the 
addition of more lines to improve 
his work and kill time, while in 
reality he is weakening the draw- 
ing, missing the aim of the exer- 
cise, and hopelessly confusing 
his power to think. 
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The lighthouse 


Emory. Korth, 9 yrs. 


Spring is here 
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The child is given a full sheet of paper usually 6x9 
inches, and his scissors; the story is read to him. If 
handled by a good teacher, it is separated into pictures and 





(Mind picture) Milton Du Plessis, 8 yrs. 


the children are asked to image one picture at a time and 
tell what they have imaged, thus drawing out and empha- 
sizing the prominent characteristics — the absolutely essen- 
tial points in the story. ‘Then the children “sail in.” 
They are not told where to begin or when to stop. Some 
children destroy a sheet of paper 
before perceiving their mistake, 
a second one is given and they 
are more careful. What if two or 
three sheets of paper are wasted 
in this way? What if the child 
fails to get an intelligent result 
after several lessons? I simply 
say I know no other way to teach 
than this. It is following in the 
footprints of Mother Nature, for 
every apple that she ripens into 
maturity and flavors how many 
attempts at apples perish; for 
every flower that blooms in its 
radiance and glory how many 
buds are nipped by the frost, how 
many destroyed by the wind and 
the rain! and yet we think we 
must outwit God and Nature 
and obtain a uniform class result 
in a lesson!—yes, in one 
recitation, else we count ourselves failures, and the subject 
a failure also. What nonsense! The child can learn only 
through his own experience. 

All experience involves trials repeated and 


repeated, 





(Original cutting) Clara Roush, 9 yrs. 
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failure after failure and waste after waste: what we can do 
is not to dull the edge of the mind by monotonous repetition 
of the same thing in the same way. The same story told by 
charcoal and by scissors requires a fresh expression, deter- 
mined not by the teacher but by the material. 

Half a dozen different stories told consecutively — by 
scissors or charcoal sharpens the expressing power of the 
child in that medium, but a drill for the sake of a result 
must always be avoided. A monotonous going over any- 
thing one precise way is death to child feeling — is death to 
the zsthetic sense. And each child, however seemingly 
stupid, has an esthetic sense, although education -up to 
date, has failed to recognize it. 

I am firmly pursuaded that only the cultivation of this 
latent art instinct will ever lift education from its present 
materialism and drudgery. But some one asks, Do the chil- 
dren draw first? No, it is free cutting with the scissors. 
No drawing is employed. ‘The child cuts with scissors and 
draws as he cuts. What he produces is a pure expression 
of his imagination and of the deftness of his hands. 

In the illustrations shown the “Stag at the Pool” was 
one of Aisop’s fables read to the class; “ My friend Jack”’ 
is a story taken from the Second Reader; the boys sitting 
on the fence, resting after playing marbles was a child’s own 
story ; a little girl first told it and then cutit. Frequently 
the teacher will assign different stories at the same time ; 
each child taking one. In conclusion let me say the 
pleasure derived from the work has been its own reward. 
The delightful response it has awakened in the child is its 
own excuse for being. 


(A word from the Editor) 


Seeing the Work Done 


Miss Locke has clearly shown the educative value of this 
“‘ cutting ” for children, but one needs to see the little folks 
do it to appreciate their interest and pleasure in it. Fifty 
little ones with paper before them and scissors in their 
hands, eyes dancing with delight and the anticipation of 
putting into material form the fancies and images of the 
brain, is a picture worth looking at. “Shut your eyes a 
minute, and think what you are going to cut,” said Miss 
Farson, in a tone joyful and magnetic enough to create 
images on the spot. (This was to bring out an original 
production from the children.) Fifty pairs of eyes went 
together in a tight squeeze that only children can 
give, and the fingers tingled to begin. “ Ready! and fifty 
different pictures began to grow from the sheets of manilla 
paper. “There is an angel in every paper,” said the enthu- 
siastic principal. We gathered up a handful of unfinished 
cuttings, in every stage of progress, as we left the room, 
and regretted for the thousandth time that we were born 
too early to have a hand, in all this delightful primary 
work. 


How the Work Began 


We found Miss Elizabeth Farson, principal of the Brown 
School, very willing to give the little children themselves 
full credit for the progress and success of this work. It was 
a clear illustration of the old prophecy, “A little child shall 
lead them.” A bright little nephew, Barnard Farson, only 
six years of age, and who has never yet been to school, 
began the work of cutting at home, as he took up other 
modes of thought expression of his own free will. Miss 
Farson, ever on the alert to study the spontaneous activity 
of children, recognized at once the worth of this means of 
expression in its first crude beginnings. She took them to 
her school building saying to her teachers, “I believe all 
children can cut,” and together they began the work with 
the very youngest children. Everything was accepted and 
every effort was encouraged. In a little time they were 
amazed at the results the children had achieved. And so 
the work has grown from this small beginning to its 
present artistic proportions. This work is by no means of 
a desultory character. The teachers know what they are 
attempting to accomplish, psychologically, through this means 
of thought expression by the children. Says Miss Farson, “A 
mind picture is the child’s own ; a memory picture may be 
memory of a sight seen or of a story told. Of all thinys let 
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-it be understood that cutting stories has one great end no 


matter how many side objects. First and foremost the 
great object is to externalize every child’s mind pictures. 
Action, expression, and a dozen other things may be 
obtained. It’s a good way to begin the teaching of reading, 
singing, drawing, or arithmetic. A cutting may suggest a 
hundred stories or situations to as many different persons. 


A myth may suggest as many different story cuttings as 
there are listeners.” 


By request Miss Ramey has given the following explicit 
information concerning the different methods by which the 
cuttings were obtained. 


In the original story the child stood and made up the story on the 
spot. The original cutting is not a copy of any picture the child has 
seen, but is his own mind picture. 

A memory cutting is the same as a memory drawing. The child repro- 
duces a picture that he has previously seen but the picture is not before 
him at the time of cutting. 

“ The Kite Flying” was copied directly from the little illustration in 
Primary Epucation. The story of the kite was the child’s own work, 
based on the illustration. : 
“Spring is here,” cutting and story both from the child’s own imagina- 
tion. 

“ The Stag at the Pool,” story told to the child and several days after 
re-written as it was remembered by him. The child who did the cutting 
saw the illustration in “ Aisop’s Fables” and afterward cut it as he 
remembered it making such changes as were necessary to adapt it to 
paper cutting. (Memory cutting.) 

““My friend Jack,” story read while in 2nd grade and retold by the 
child. The cutting is the child’s own mind picture of the story. 

In the case of the “ Light House” and the “ Rabbits” no story was 
told and nothing suggested. They are the products of the child’s 
imagination. 

The following stories were written by the little children in 
Miss Ramey’s room (third grade) and are the foundation of 
four of the illustrative cuttings given here and which were 
also obtained from her room. The stories are the unaided 
composition of the children. 


The Stag at the Pool 


A stag once went down to a pool to get a drink, the water was 
so clear that he could see his reftection. When he saw his horas 
he said, ‘‘ What beautiful horns [ have.” But when he saw his 
feet he said, ‘‘ What very ugly feet I have.” 

Very soon some hounds came along and he hid to run away. 
His feet carried him so swiftly that he was soon out of danger, 
but when he came to the forest his beautiful horns caught in the 
branches of the trees and the hounds soon caught him. 

He found that his ugly feet were of more use to him than his 
beautiful horns. 


KATHARINE TayLor, Age 7. 


My Friend Jack 


In our Second Readers we learned about a pony whose name 
was Jack. . 

Jack was so tame that he would eat bread from his master’s 
hand or he weuld come running to him from the other end of the 
field when he called ‘* Come up Jack —come up!” 

One day a little child went into the field and pulled Jack’s tail, 
of course Jack did not like this so he lifted his foot and pushed 
the child away but he did not hurt her. 

The little girl was so frightened that she ran away and did not 
trouble Jack any more. 

Fay Wark, Age 8. 
Lucy and James Flying Their Kite 

Lucy and James have gone out to fly their kite. They have 
taken their little dog Rover with them. Rover enjoys the sport 
very much, he is running on ahead of them and barking and 
wagging his tail. 

James is holding Lucy by the hand and she has to run to keep 
up with him. Lucy is pointing up at the kite. She thinks the 
string will break and the kite wiil get caught in the trees and 
James cannot get it again. 

James will soon wind up the string and. they will go home for 
it is getting late and their mamma will be anxious about them. 

Epna BELL, Age 9. 
Springtime 
a are three boys whose names are Richard, Emory and 
eyo. 

They have come out this fine spring day to have a game of 
marbles. 

They have been playing for a long time, but now they are tired 
and have climbed up on the fence to rest and talk. 

Emory has lost one of his marbles and he feels very sorry 
about it. 

Richard’s mamma told him to come home at five o’clock, for 
she wants him to do an errand for her. Deyo will go with him 
and they will hurry back for it looks cloudy and they are afraid 
it will rain. 

Lucy AULBACH, Aye 9. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO VACATION 


“T guess this clam has lost the roof of his house ” 


Through Magic Spectacles 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. 
Or, he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and I 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and looking suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars.”’ — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I.” 


The Children in Vacation 


“T wonder how much our children will think about this 
nature study when they get away this vacation,” remarked 
one teacher to another. “ I wonder, too, how much all our 
efforts to open their eyes have really accomplished for them. 
I am pretty skeptical, I confess, as to any immediate results 
of nature study on these children.”’ 


Through Magic Spectacles 


Two ladies were talking upon the piazza of a summer 
hotel. 

“ Haven’t you found this place rather quiet this summer, 
Mrs. Nelson?” 

“Yes, but the children have enjoyed it so much that I 
have stayed on and on, rather than to disappoint them. I 
never saw my children enjoy their vacation in the same way 
they have this summer. They have been able to amuse 
themselves in the most wonderful way. If I only turn them 
out into the woods and fields and give them a basket and 
paper and pencil — yes, and scissors, too— they seem to be 
perfectly contented.” 

“Why, what do they do?” 

“Well, that is the interesting part of it. They have had 
fine teachers last year, who have taught them where to look 
for things, and what to see and how to see them. 

“We were all out in the woods yesterday and in a half 
hour they had their hands full of leaves. They found a flat 
rock and spread out a sheet of manilla paper on it and 
arranged the leaves in such pretty ways. They knew the 
different trees they came from, too. Then came the draw- 
ing of them, and finally they cut the leaves out of manilla 
paper so perfect that I-was astonished — I’m sure I couldn’t 
do it. 


“While they were doing this Edward kept one ear out for 
the birds, and the way that boy can imitate bird notes! 
His ‘ Bob White’ is enough to make the very birds them- 
selves answer him. Then, Mamie —she would tell all 
about the birds — when they came and how they built their 
nests — Why ! it was as good as a story to hear her. 

“ Don’t you want to come up to their rooms? They have 


made a collection of everything under the sun that they 


could lay their hands on.” 

And there was a collection, sure enough. And they were 
prettily arranged, too. Vines, branches, twigs, cones, 
acorns, last year’s birds’ nests, green mosses in plates filled 
with pretty red berries, delicate gray dry mosses taken from 
rocks, pretty pebbles of all sizes, pine cones, big and little, 
tall grasses tied in bunches, brown cat-tails, pressed flowers 
and leaves, sticky gum that had oozed from trees, toad- 
stools of all sizes, tree barks— and every conceivable thing 
that the children had become interested in. 

“Well, what are you going to do with all these things 
when you go home?” 

“ Their father came down and saw them, and has actually 
sent down an empty trunk to carry them home in, He 
says, ‘ Wouldn’t J like to have known about all these things 
when I was a boy ?’—for the children do know a great deal 
about them. 

“Yes, they do make a litter, but I haven’t the heart to 
find a word of fault, when I see how they enjoy them. 
Why, the other night I heard a noise in Mamie’s room after 
I thought she was asleep; I came up here and here the 
child sat in her night-dress, right here in the midst of them, 
handling them all so tenderly, and telling stories about ’em 
as if they themselves were talking. I could hardly keep 
the tears back when I saw her there with the moonlight all 
over her, handling them just as tenderly as if they were alive. 

“‘ And there is another thing I can honestly say about my 
children since they got so interested in out-door things. 
They were never so good-natured to each other, or so easy 
to manage. They used to be just like all other children, 
quarrelling now and then over their dolls and their play- 
things, but I have never heard them quarrel once over these 
things allsummer. We have had a very happy summer, all 
in all, and it will be hard work to tear the children away 
from here.” 


The Brownies in our School 
CARRIE M. BUNCE 


“ What do all the brownies do, for us, for you? 
Look about for work to do, 
“Help us all be good and true,—” 

Much of the work in our room is done by the brownies. 
There is a large swarni of them there every day. We found 
out about them through Mrs. Ewing’s story, and decided 
we wouldn’t like any “ boggarts” in our school. Then the 
names of our little workers were written on a blackboard 
under the name of “ Brownies’’ with a few outline figures of 
the jolly little spirits. 

We learned the song by Allie M. Felker in the American 
Teacher for January 1895; “Where do all the Brownies 

o? ” 

We heard of the brownie who took care of “ Polly’s Min- 
utes,’”’ changing those well spent into gold pieces and 
throwing the rest away. This was from the Child’s Hour. 

Then the brownie rubber stamps help much. It is so 
easy to stamp one, two or three on papers showing careful 
work. And the larger brownies are so delighted with them ! 
What fun to see how hard they will work for them and how 
they smile when they get them. 

Though it is said they hide 

“ Outside, outside of the towns and cities wide 
In the wild-wood they abide.” 

We think there is no better place for the brownies than 

in a large first grade of a city school. 


My childhood’s heart returns to me 
When blossoms forth the apple tree. me 
— Sel. 
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Apple Blossoms 
The ap 


ple trees with bloom are all aglow, 
Soft drifts of perfumed light, 
A miracle of mingled fire and snow, 


A laugh of spring’s delight. 


Their ranks of creamy splendor pillow deep 
The valley’s pure repose ; ; 
On mossy walls, in meadow nooks, they heap, 

Surges of frosted rose. 


Around old homesteads, clustering thick they shed 
Their sweets to murmuring bees, 

And o’er hushed lanes and wayside fountains spread, 
Their pictured canopies. Pe 


The Higher Value of Nature 
Study 


A Look Backward 
CHARLEs B. Scott, Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


point of view from which we and our little folks should 

look at nature. Together we tried to see something of 
the higher side of nature, the lessons which nature teaches, 
the symbolism of the world about us. 

Throughout the present year we have been considering 
nature study in its relations to other school work, and 
learning how it has been and can be made helpful in this 
work. 

In this our closing talk together this year I want to go 
back to the higher objects of nature study. 

As the close of the year approaches, we, teachers are 
prone to take an inventory of the results of our work. What 
have we really done for our boys and girls? What have 
they gained during this year? 

We ask. ourselves: Have our pupils shown a decided 
improvement in their studies? Can they read better? Is 
their writing or drawing not quite so crude? Do they 
understand better the world around them? 

If we can see decided improvement in these directions, 
are we satisfied? Is that all we have tried to do this year? 
I think not. 

The reading and writing and drawing and geography and 
nature study are only means for the attainments of higher 
objects. Are the children better developed? Do they 
show greater power than they did a few months ago? Can 
they they see better, think better, express better? Have 
they learned to do? Have they more self-reliance and 
self-control? Have they grown intellectually, as well as 
physically ? 

Shall we, can we stop here? Of what avail to our chil- 
dren is the development of power, unless used rightly? 
They have gained in power to see. What? Evil or good? 
Of what value is the greater power to think, unless they 
think noble thoughts? If their increased power to do is to 
be used to injure themselves and their fellows, have they 
and the world really gained — or lost? 

As earnest thoughtful teachers, we realize that we must 
not merely develop power, but lead our pupils to use their 
power rightly. We must give power to see — and a higher 
vision; power to think—and right uplifting thoughts ; 
power to express — and ideas worthy of expression. 

We are driven back with the thought with which we began 
our nature study work together nearly two years ago. The 
highest aim and object of nature study, and indeed of all 
education, is to cultivate our child’s higher nature, esthetic, 
ethical, spiritual, to lead him to appreciate beauty, to uppre- 
ciate and perform his duty, and to understand his relations 
to his Creator. Only through this higher cultivation can 
the powers and habits and knowledge, which should result 
from his school education, become most valuable. 

Only thus can we bring our boys or girls into harmony 
with all their surroundings, fit them to best adapt themselves 


| “poi year, in our work in nature study, we dwelt on the 
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to all their environment, including nature, man and God. 
Complete harmony with and adaptation to our environment 
involves an appreciation of what we receive,from and an 
appreciation and performance of what we owe to, all parts 
of our environment, nature, man, God. 

Have your children learned this year to love the world of 
nature about them, the 


‘“‘Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful waters around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast,— 
World, you are beautifully drest.” 


Have you brought them into right sympathetic relations 
with this world? Do they begin to feel like the little Grace 
of whom Lucy Larcom has written : 


“I feel at home with everything 
That has its dwelling in the wood 
With flowers that laugh and birds that sing,— 
Companions beautiful and good, 
Brothers and sisters everywhere; 
And, over all, our Father’s care.” 


Do they begin to appreciate better the beauty of the 
world, the beauty of color and form and the much higher 
beauty of function or work? Have their eyes been opened 
to the beauties of nature, almost “a new heaven and a new 
earth,” when we see rightly? Do they understand that it is 
all for them, if they will but take it? 


“ For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me; 
Winds wander and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet.” 


With this sympathy with nature and loving appreciation 
of what nature has done for them, has there come a better 
understanding and performance of what they owe to nature? 
As they have seen the beauty of leaf and flower and under- 
stood something of the work of root and stem and leaves, 
have they destroyed the plants so thoughtlessly, or have 
they learned to be more careful of plants and trees and 
flowers? Will they protect the birds whose songs they have 
learned to love, and whose home life they have watched 
with such interest? 

Has their study of nature helped them to better appre- 
ciate what they get from man? As they have learned how 
wonderfully Mother Nature takes care of her seeds and buds 
and baby leaves and flowérs, have they better realized what 
they have received from father and mother and homé? 

If you have kept in view this higher object of nature 
study, you have read to them and with them the beautiful 
thoughts which nature has inspired in the minds of others. 
Here we have the great object and purpose of literature, the” 
lifting of the children from and through what ‘Aey have seen 
and thought to the higher visions and greater thoughts of 
others. Has nature study helped the children to appre- 
ciate this rich inheritance of literature which man has given 
them? 

With this appeciation of what they have received from 
man has there come a better appreciation of what they owe 
to man? As they realize how much they have received 
have they also realized how much they owe? 

As they have watched seeds and buds and leaves and 
flowers, at first so carefully protected by Mother Nature, all 
develop and go to work to help some one or something else ; 
as they have learned how everything in nature, water, air, 
soil, earthworms, birds, are incessantly doing, doing, doing, 
helping, as well as being helped; as they have begun to 
realize the truth that nature is a great mutual co-operation 
society whose motto is, “‘ Help and be helped ;” have they 
not been impressed with the thought that they, too, should - 
help, that they have a work to do? 


Note.— Teachers will find very helpful in summer nature study a 
pamphlet entitled “Nature Study,” prepared by Mr. Scott for teachers. 
It contains very definite suggestions ard outlines for the out-of-door 
summer study of geography, germination, leaves, trees, birds, insects and 
mammals, It can be obtained from Mr. Scott, Price, twenty-five cents. 
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Longfellow has said of Agassiz : 
-* And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying : “ Here is a story book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 
‘Has our child learned to look upon the world as “ the 
manuscript of God?”’ Has he begun to understand that 


“ The universe is one great loving thought 
Written in hieroglyphs of bud and bloom.” 


From his study of “ other book” has our child learned to 
better appreciate how much he has received from the 
Author of it all? Has he also been led to a better realiza- 
tion of what he owes for it all? 

In this inventory’ of the higher results of our work we 
cannot strike a balance. The account must remain an open 
account. 

A few words as to the preparation for another year’s work. 
How can you make the best preparation for a better study 
of nature with your children? 

By reading the book of nature as you want your children 
to read it. The printed page is not nature’s book. Go, 
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not to books, but to nature herself, not to the dead form of 
nature you find in the laboratory, but to living, helping, 
working nature out-of-doors. 

Keep your eyes open out-of-doors. Study the birds and 
insects, the flowers and trees, the more common the better. 
Watch the work of rain and streams and waves. 

Go out under the trees along the stream with Longfellow 
or Lowell or Lucy Larcom, or Thoreau, or John Burroughs, 
and read and look and listen and dream. 


“ Sweet Nature, speak to me ! 
I have been listening so long, so long! 
A spangled butterfly just flew this way 
And stopped, as if he had some word to say; 
The water lily’s leaves are half apart, 
Pale with some secret hidden in Per heart. 
I hear, but yet the inner sense is sealed; 
For me there is a mystery unrevealed: 

Sweet Nature, speak to me! 


Love is both eye and ear. 

When, like the west wind, breathes my longing er, 

Pausing the need of humblest hearts to share, er 

Then will sweet parables unfold their sense, 

And Nature speak with all her eloquence.” 
‘ Lucy Larcom 





Shall We go to Summer Schools? 


NELLIE ALLEN 


UMMER SCHOOL? I guess not! I’m all tired out 

“now. And when that mountain of examinations is 

over, and vacation is ready here, I’m going to res// 
Just rest! Catch me tiring myself any more, and spending 
my hard-earned money, racing off to a school, when I’m 
just longing to get away from school for two good long 
months?” 

How true is this need of rest! I wonder if any one else 
beside a teacher ever felt such loss of strength, such weari- 
ness of mind, such complete despair of ever becoming 
thoroughly rested, as come to us in these few hot, tiresome 
June days before the long summer vacation. When, in 
spite of all our efforts to make everything bright and cheery, 
school drags, and both we and the children are looking for- 
ward to the vacation so soon to be here. 

‘And how we long for it! How we look forward to it, 
and anticipate all its pleasures ! 

First and foremost, the pleasure of idleness! Yes, 
downright idleness,— just for a short time. It would soon 
become irksome, but for just a few, short, blissfully idle days, 
before we think of summer schools, or excursions, or ward- 
robes, let us loll in hammocks or lounging chairs and just 
rest! Read delightful novels and take long naps; wander 
away into the woods and fields, if we are fortunate enough 
to live in the country and simply enjoy the nature which we 
have so faithfully labored to teach our children to love. 

And “hen? 

“ But,” you ask, “ how can I get ready to go anywhere, 
at the end of term time, and, above all, to a school? I’m 
just so dead tired, and besides that, I really meant it, I 
simply can’t afford it!” 

Why, that’s just the point— can we afford to stay at 
home? If we do see the same old faces, and walk in the 
same old paths, we'll never get rested. And it’s no work if 
we just take our old clothes and some light reading, (not 
“Paradise Lost” and Dante’s “Inferno,” as one teacher was 
known to do,) a bicycle, by all means, if we have one,— 
and start. 

Where? Oh, not much matter. 


Anywhere, so long as 
it is “fresh fields and pastures new.” 


When we'll get there, we'll ride, bathe, walk, sleep, rest,— 
in fact do just what we feel most like doing for a few days. 
And though at first we affirmed by all the stars in the Milky 
Way, that we wouldn’t attend a single lecture, at the end of 
the first week required the conbined efforts of the Board 
of Education, the Directors of the Summer school; the 
professors, and our own common sense to prevent us from 
attending morning, afternoon-and evening sessions. When 
if we had remained at home,we should still be lolling around, 
tired, discouraged and blue, wondering if we should ever 
get rested in time for school in September. 

It’s the air, the ocean, the woods, the breezes. It’s the 
happiness, the freedom, the sympathy, the congenial atmos- 
phere. It’s the pleasant, cultured people, who know so 
much, and with all their learning know how to be lovely. 
People who have climbed up the ladder farther than we 
have, and who are reaching down with doth hands trying to 
help one up. 

It’s every thing! No use to try to describe it. Only go 
— do go and try it, and you'll see just what this elevating 
enthusing, uplifting something is. 

Perhaps the very nicest way of all, is-to do as a party, of 
which I was a member, did two years ago. At any rate we 
had a lovely time. 

There were ten of us in all,— a superintendent and wife, 
to furnish the dignity and learning, six teachers in search of 
rest and knowledge, and two younger sisters to make 
things lively for us. 

We planned our trip to arrive at our destination early in 
the day, so to have ample time to suit ourselves in regard to 
lodgings. 

After several narrow escapes, we finally decided upon a 
pleasant cottage, with a nice piazza overlooking the ocean, 
fair chambers, and a pleasant front room. Our cottage was 
cared for under the direction of the lady of whom we hired 
it, and the cost divided among us was something less than 
two dollars per week. This, with our meals which we took 
outside, made our expenses a little less than five dollars. 

And how we did enjoy it? Such “sings,’’ such larks, 
such walks. And though we attended so many lectures that 
we were scolded by professors and superintendent, we came 
home a jolly, rested, happy group, with brain refreshed, body 
strengthened, and head and note book full of ideas for the 
next year. 








Some clubs of teachers lived even cheaper than we did, 
by carrying their provisions, and getting their own meals, 
in picnic style, during their stay. 

And how about that neglected wardrobe, over which we 
did n’t spend our long, lovely summer days, pricking our 
fingers, and breaking our needles? 

Well, none of the teachers lost their positions the next 
year, I believe, in consequence. And although I have met 
all of them very frequently ever since, I never yet have 
heard any of them say, “Oh, dear! I’m so sorry I didn’t 
make that new dress last summer.” But all of them have 
been heard to say, many, many times, “ Didn’t we have a 
Jovely time last summer?” 

But the final question from the underpaid, practical 
teacher, will be, “ Did it pay?” 

Yes! And again, yes! 

To say nothing of the knowledge gained of the advanced 
ideas in various subjects, of new methods of presenting 
them, of the contact with new and helpful books, and the 
meeting of cuitured people — throwing this out of the ques- 
tion— we believe all who have ever been to a good 
Summer school, have in their hearts a more earnest longing 
to make their lives broader and fuller. 


Pansies 


The cheeriest, blithest-hearted flower that blows; 
A smiling, child-like face that’s all repose, 

Yet bears a message deeper far than speech,— 

A message fraught, perchance, with honest pain. 
Of deeds and words and looks that live again, 
With new, intenser meaning breathed thro’ each. 


And to unfold the marvel, time and life, 
With all its longing and with all its strife, 
Were needed, all, the meaning clear to show, 
As winter’s frost and snow, and winter’s pain, 
As well as summer’s sun and summer’s rain, 
Were needed, all, to make the pansy grow. 
— Sel. 


The Signs. 


Doubtless many of the young people who read this page 
are told over and over again to “stand straight.” A little 
girl who heard this many times, at last put up a sign like 
this — 





TAND 
TRAIGHT 
ne wai LST AG 2 | 


over the mantel. It is said it helped the whole family to 
stand straight. I know a little girl who used to be very 
straight, who for some reason has grown careless in the way 
she holds her shoulders. It must be that, for she is very 
well and strong. Her father dislikes to see a man or woman 
who is crooked, and this habit distressed him. He wanted 
to help the little girl to stand straight, and yet he did not 
want to say “stand straight,” when people could hear him. 
He knew if it were not broken at once the habit would grow, 
and then he could not break it. He invented a sign. He 
would say to her when she dropped her shoulders, where- 
ever they were, in a soft tone, “C. C.,” and the little girl 
knew she was letting her shoulders drop. What do you sup- 
pose *C,C.” means? “Chunky child.” No child wants 
to be that.— Zhe Outlook. 





Miss Daisy goes to a party She comes home very sleepy 
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A Wild Grape Blossom 


ETHELYN F. ABBOTT 


In a sheltered forest pathway 

Hang the wild grape’s blossoms green, 
Flinging all their odorous fragrance 

On this world by man unseen. 


No one sees them but the wild birds 
That oft rest beneath their shade, 

In their frequent busy journeyings 
From the tree-top to the glade. 


All this beauty lost in hiding, 
Kept but for the wild bird’s eye — 
Yet not lost, for this, too, teaches 
God in smallest things brought nigh. 


Limited Blackboard Space 


ANNA E, Somes Boston 


HAT a good thing it is, to be sure, to have plenty of 

VV blackboard space. I wonder if the teachers in 

modern school-houses sufficiently appreciate their 

blessing in that respect? Those of us who work and struggle 

in the badly planned buildings, built fifty or sixty years ago, 

are always wishing for more blackboards. Our first and last 
exclamation on visiting an up-to-date building is,— 

“« How I envy you your blackboards!” The great stretch 
of board across one long wall-looks particularly desirable to 
us, when we think of the short length of our own, and we 
covet our neighbors’ goods. What opportunities that big 
space gives for unlimited number work, busy-work direc- 
tions, language work, and, oh joy, even room for a sketch or 
two to enliven the day’s lesson! Ah, well! we cannot all 
be in new “apartments” with “all the modern conven- 
iences,” but we need not, in consequence, resign Ourselves 
to helplessness. Let us put our wits to work instead. 

Probably you have one fairly long board back of the plat- 
form, most schools have ; and maybe that is all. Or, perhaps 
what other boards there are, are small, and not available for 
the whole class, on account of their position. Portable 
boards you can push about to any part of the room you 
please ; so the first thing to do is to obtain a couple of them. 
Ask, plead, argue, demand, and keep at it, until those in 
authority furnish two portable blackboards. Then you are 
pretty well off if you will do just a little planning and 
mechanical work yourself. 

There are some things that it is absolutely necessary in 
every low grade primary room, to have constantly in plain 
sight. For instance,—the script alphabet, phonic list, 
music ladder or scale, name of the school, class and town, 
etc., etc., etc. There is a long list of these things that if 
you only had the space, you would wish to have before the 
children’s eyes at all times, for constant reference. Now, if 
one has not board space, where can one put them? The one 
good board in the room absolutely must be left free for the 
reading lessons. We cannot teach reading without it. 

Well — make a chart, my friend. Make fwo charts. A 
manilla paper chart, though some work to plan out and 
make, will be found of the greatest service, and will contain 
in a compact form, hundreds of things, that it wouid take 
yards and yards of blackboard space to hold. Take twenty- 
five sheets of large manilla paper and tack securely by one 
edge to a narrow strip of board. Let the strip of board be 
a trifle longer than the width of the paper. Then you have 
a serviceable chart that can be placed on the chart-frame or 
hung by a stout string where you like. 

Let one chart be devoted entirely to number work, the 
other to miscellaneous needs. The first few pages of the 
number chart might be used for number pictures and busy- 
work in number, such as more fortunate teachers put upon 
their blackboards. For instance, the square with certain 
number of dots, directions for peg work, and the many 
devices which the little ones copy before using figures. The 
rest of the chart should contain the various combinations of 
figures, and by using different pages on different days and 
grading the chart leaves to correspond with the class 
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advancement, this plan will take the place of considerable 
board space. 

Let the other chart contain a variety of useful things. All 
sorts of directions and copies for seat work; patterns for 
drawing and stick laying, paper folding, tablet designs, color 
work, etc. ; script alphabet on one page, days of the week on 
another, lists of words on still another, and so on ad énjin- 
ttum. 

Be sure to plan your charts well before starting to make 
them, and thus save time and patience. By a careful selec- 
tion and graduation of work, these charts well repay the 
trouble of making, for they can be used year after year. 
The large brown paper is very tough and bears a good deal 
of rough handling. Leave a margin all around the pages so 
they can be trimmed down a little as they get worn. For 
the writing or printing, a rubber pen can be used, or if that 
is found to make too fine a line, use an Ordinary rubber 
eraser, the shape that is sliced off at one end. Dip in ink 
and use as you would a bit of chalk. It does not hold the 
ink very well but produces a good bold stroke that is very 
similar to the “ flat” of the chalk. 

The name of the school and town should be in sight. 
They may be carefully written with chalk on black card- 
board and tacked to the wall. The music ladder and phonic 
list can be arranged in the same way on black cardboard. 

The names of the months I would not attempt to have in 
sight all at once, but write one at a time and leave during 
the month itself. One word can be tucked in somewhere 
on the board where it might be impossible to put twelve ; 
and all twelve might be written upon one page of the chart, 
if one wants the succession learned. 

The vocabulary of the youngest reader is wanted over and 
over for drill. It can be written or printed on large-sized, 
stiff cardboard sheets that can be leaned against the wall any- 
where. If you can get an old worn out reading chart and 
cut the words from it and paste on the cardboard sheets, it 
will save printing them and make a better looking card 
beside. - Use only such words as need constant drill; if the 
particular ones you most want are not on the old chart, sep- 
arate the letters of other words and recombine to form 
the words you need. 

If you have wall space and can afford the money, you can 
easily have a blackboard of any size you wish, by buying 
“blackboard cloth” and nailing it up. It can be bought by 
the yard, 75 cents for the 36 inch width and $1.00 for the 
48 inch width. The 48 inch width also comes black on 
both sides for $1.20 a yard. This cloth is heavy, stiff and 
durable and can be erased. It can also be bought in various 
sizes, mounted with a rod at each end, like a wall-map, and 
can then be hung anywhere one pleases. 
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. « . Valleys all alive with happy sound ; 
The song of birds ; swift brooks’ delicious flow ; 
The mystic hum of million things that grow : 
The stir of men ; and gladdening every way, 
Voices of little children at their play ; ; 
And shining banks of flowers which words refuse 
To paint. 

— Hi. Hi. 


Vacation Schools in New York 
City 


HE following is taken from a description of “ Vacation 
Schools in New York,” by Barnet Phillips in Harper's 
Weekly. It is one of those descriptions of a special 

visit to a special school, that holds a deal of general truth 
for all teachers tucked in “between the lines.” Human 
nature and child nature are wonderfully alike everywhere, 
whether in the poorer, over-crowded districts of New York 
city or in more favored localities. —Ep. 


** Would it be possible to invent a system of education where 
study and play were closely combined, where the child never smarted 
under a punishment, or carried in his mind the remembrance of a cross 
word ? 

Eureka! I have seen it. I have found it in the vacation schools of 
New York city, as carried out by the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. 

At the very beginning of a description of what is the object, the prac- 
tical work carried on in these vacation schools, something so impressed 
itself on my mind that I must needs dwell on it. I ask, then, this ques- 
tion: “ Who are being taught at these vacation schools?” The children 
or the instructors? I am strongly under the impression that it is very 
much a case of give and take. 

All these instructors engaged by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, so as to carry out the work, are 
taken from the public schools. These teachers have thus been trans- 
planted into an entirely new medium. It is a “ shake-up,” if you please 
to call it so, but a voluntary one. For their services the instructors are 
contented with a very small emolument, and so, in a measure they con- 
tribute their quota to the good work. This new field, so they say, isa 
marvel to them. They are amazed at the quick response of the children, 
With but a touch the instruments vibrate. 

It may be that, following a wise policy indicated by the New York 
association, the pull on the bit, the tug on the check-rein, has been 
somewhat relaxed, and so to teachers and children the work has become 
a pleasant one. Anyhow, it is a novel experience for principals and 
teachers, for it is one, which, widening their experiences, broadening 
their sympathies, is certain to benefit them in their future work. And 
this is what I mean by the teaching of the teachers. 

The New York association furnishes all the materials used by the 
pupils. The branches taught are sewing, drawing, kindergarten work, 
modelling, music, wood-work, gymnastics, hygiene, science, composition, 
language, business form, and penmanship. There is a varied curriculum 
for you! 

Think of this, too, as something startling, abnormal ! 

The vacation schools are absolutely bookless. There was no rustle of 
turning leaves. No little fingers ran along the crowded parallels of the 
lines of print and got wretchedly mixed up—errors to be credited, of 
course, to pudgy finger-tips. If there were any books, the teachers held 
them as refreshers for their memories. It was all oral instruction, impro- 
vised, as it were, on the spur of the moment, and was never dogmatic. 
It was one big smile, with gurgling and chuckling thrown in. The 
babies ought to have looked grave when they went through their facings, 
but they were all the more gleesome. How could an old dame, her 
iron-gray hair covered by a corrugated cap, teach kindergarten? The 
requisite is a pleasing, quick-witted young women — otherwise it would 
have been like having a cat in a cage with canary-bird fledglings. It 
was fairyland for these little beings — for imagination was humored here 
to its fullest bent. The children lived in palaces, and the fountains that 
played there still flash and splash in their dingy homes. 

Was I overwhelmed, shocked at the final performance of this play 
school? I was ushered into a big cool basement, and there was a piano 
and a performer. And what did the musician bring forth from the keys? 
A dance — a waltz, a gallopade; and there were a half-hundred little 
maids who glided along, and they kept the tempo perfectly, and they 
swayed and they balanced with pretty grace. And now it can be under- 
stood how it is that when the Italian organ-grinder passes of a summer 
evening in these congested districts, and there is an asphalt pavement, 
there is an improvised corps de ballet. What, dance in the basement of 
a public school? Pray remember that all honest amusement is perfectly 
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legitimate in this school, and that it is as natural for a healthy child 
to dance as it is for it to laugh. You would not understand the special 


character of this Nursery University Settlement if you frowned down this 
innocent dancing. 


I lingered purposely to witness the general exit. I really did not wish 
to be dismissed. Would the little ones tear out into the streets? I know 
that departure from a school must be as digni as the march home 
after guard mounting. I was astonished. ere was no exhibition of 
haste. The children lingered. I had been in schools quite two hours 
and my six hundred comrades an hour more. ‘They always behave 
that way here,’ the principal said. ‘They don't seem to know that 
school is out.’ That was the highest compliment that could be paid to 
the whole system. . . .” 


The Lesson Plan 


At Cook County Normal School Chicago 


(This Lesson Plan has been furnished by request of Editor. It is 
presented here that teachers everywhere may be stimulated to more 
thorough preparation for the daily lesson work.—Eb.) 


N the Cook County Normal School each special 
| teacher gives much attention to the pedagogy of the 

subject taught. ll the subjects are based as nearly 
as possible on laboratory or field work. The professional 
training class (as the teachers in training are called) are 
permitted to teach one hour each day, from one to three 
months in each grade from the first to the eighth inclusive. 

This practice teaching is under the supervision 
of the entire faculty. 
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Materials. Pictures, of islands formed by river action, 
of islands formed by wave action, volcanic and coral islands. 
Specimens of granite, coral and lava, and a little acid for 
testing rocks. 

As each division of the subject is developed I shall have 
expression from the children in drawing and writing on the 
blackboard or on paper and in molding in sand: The time 
to be spent upon these lessons shall be one month and my 
method of teaching them shall be as follows : 

Islands formed by building. 

Our first lesson shall be a trip to Beverly Hills, where we 
can see the small streams flowing through the ravines. The 
points to be noticed will be: The material carried by the 
streams ; where it is deposited ; what causes the streams to 
drop it; what is formed by material dropped in the middle 
of a stream (the beginning of an island) ; if any of the 
islands have vegetation on them ; the rapidity of the current 
and its result in transport and deposit ; if any islands seem 
to be getting smaller ; are the islands near the source or the 
mouth of the streams. 

In the lessons following our return we shall discuss what 
we saw, with a view to using it as a type of the action of large 
rivers. 

What kind of a river would carry the most material; swift 
or slow, a river with a large or small volume of water? In 
what part of a river’s course are islands most likely to be 
formed? Why in the lower course? What makes a river 
drop its material? What do we call the material deposited 
by a river? What is alluvial soil good for? Why do farmers 
like to have their farms beside rivers? 





Thorough preparation is required. 
. Hach student teaches only one subject each 
month. A paper showing the knowledge of the 
subject to be taught is required ; it may be writ- 
ten in the form of a reading lesson adapted to the 
grade to be taught; if it is considered of suffi- 
cient merit it may be printed and used as reading 
matter during the series of lessons. 

A plan showing the manner of presenting and 
order of developing the subject, the materials 
to be used, work expected from pupils, etc., is 
also required. 5 

All experiments, drawings, paintings, etc., which 
will be needed in teaching the subject or which 
will be required of the pupils, must be made by 
the practice teacher before she is allowed to teach. 

When this knowledge paper and plan have been 
approved by the special teacher of the subject, as 
well as the regular teacher of the children to be 
taught, he then teaches the subject and receives 
the criticism of the members of the faculty 
present during his lessons. 

The following selection from a plan and knowl- 
edge paper in geography adapted to the third grade will 
illustrate. 

(For want of space some portions of these papers, showing plan of 
work have been omitted. Also, for the same reason, four drawings prepared 
by Miss Helm as part of the required “ plan,” do not appear, viz., Speci- 
mens yt coral, coral islands, atoll and coastal islands made by deposi- 
tion.—ED. 

, (Lesson Plan of Practice Teacher) 


Cook County Normal School 
Geography Lesson Plan 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY, ZONIA BABER 
Islands 
(Adapted to Third Grade) 
By Nevuirz LatHrop HELM 
(Prepared for April, 1896) 
Motive. My motive in teaching these lessons is to give 
the children a picture of the different forms of islands, their 
origin and their effect upon life: and to lead them to use 


that which is a part of their own experience in the study of 
that which is beyond it. 
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Island made by wearing and sinking 


If a river carries much material to its mouth what do you 
think may happen when it meets the sea? What will be 
formed if the material is deposited there? What about the 
growth of an island, once started at the mouth of a river? 
Upon what will its growth depend? What kind of material 
will be found in this island? Why will there be no coarse 
material ? 

But sometimes there are great storms on the ocean and 
the waves are very rough and wild. What would happen to 
the island then? If the waves dashed over the island very 
long, what do you think might become of it before the 
storm passed away? Can you think of anything that would 
help to keep the island from being washed away? How 
could vegetation get to the island? By what means, other 
than the water, might seeds be brought there? What kind 
of seeds does the wind carry? If the seeds came by the 
wind, would the plants on the island be like those near the 
mouth of the river, or further up its course? But if the 
water brought them what might they be like? You may go 
to the blackboard and draw an island that is formed by 
river action. 











June, 1896 ut 


Islands formed by wave action. 

Our next lesson will be an excursion to the lake shore, 
where we shall study wave-action. The points to be noticed 
will be: If the lake is wearing or building; are there any 
islands along the shore; what is their shape; what is the 
material ; what kind of material is worn most easily by the 
waves ; the effect of the waves upon rock ; what the waves 
seem to be doing with all the material along the shore. 
Upon our return we shall discuss what we saw at the lake 
shore. Then I shall show pictures of islands that have been 


formed on sea coasts by wave action. 
How do you think this island was formed? How could 
the sea do it? When we were at the lake shore what 








Scene in a coral island, showing tropical vegetation. Low topography 


material did we find was most easily worn by the waves? 
If this island was once a part of the mainland what kind of 
material do you think must have been here, where we now 
see the water flowing? Why did not that which forms the 
island wear away, too? 

What kind of animals and plants would you expect to find 
on an island that had once been a part of the land nearest 
to it? Why would they be the same? What are the waves 
doing to the island all the 
time? What kind of material 
could withstand the action of the 
waves the longest? What is the 
hardest kind of rock you know? 
This is a piece of granite. Here 
is a picture showing some is- 
lands that are composed of 
granite and many other hard 
rocks. They are called the Shet- 
land Islands. What have you 
ever known that is called by 
that name? ‘The little ponies 
came from the Shetland Islands. 
These islands are far away from 
here, across the Atlantic Ocean, 
north of the country called 
England, of which you have 
heard. I shall point toward 
these islands. In what direc- 
tion am I pointing? There they 
stand with nothing to protect 
them from the strong north 
wind. See what strange shapes they have. What 
could have made them so? See how those rocks stand like 
pillars out in the sea. What kind of rock do you think they 
must be to stand there amid those dashing waves? What 
do you think becomes of all the material that is worn away 
by the waves? What did we see was done with that which 
the rivers carry? 

You may draw on this paper an island that is formed by 
river action or one that is formed by wave action. Then 


we shall all look at them and see if we can tell which they are. 
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(Lesson on volcanic islands omitted.) 

Coral Islands. 1 have another kind of rock to show 
you, that is very different from the lava. You all know 
what it is called. Itis coral. What do you think it is 
made of? Let us take this acid and see if we can find out. 
What do we know about a rock when acid affects it in 
this way? Who can tell how the coral is made? It is 
made by little animals, called polyps. They are very 
particular as to the kind of place in which they shall live. 
There are four things which they must have — warm water, 
salt water, water that is in motion and light. Where do 
you think they would find all of these things? 

So, when we hear that there is coral in a place, what do 
we know about it? We found that this piece 
of coral was made of lime. Where do you 
suppose the polyps get the lime? How do 
we know that the polyps cannot live in deep 
water? What two things, that are necessary 
to their life, would they miss deep down in 
the sea? How does it happen that coral is 
found so deep in the sea? It is thought 
by some people that as the polyps made the 
coral very, very slowly, the land sank. There 
are many things which tell us that the land 
sinks in some places and rises in others. So, 
as the land sank, the busy little polyps kept on 
building, or growing, we should say, for the 
coral is the dead polyp. 

When it became too deep in the water, 
that part of it died and so became coral, but 
the polyp lived at the top so long as it could 
keep at the right distance below the surface. 
The coral made in this way forms great banks 
beneath the sea that sometimes extend for 
many miles. These banks are called reefs. 
There is nothing more beautiful than a living * 
coral reef. Looking down through the clear water one 
sees all the colors of the rainbow in the most wonder- 
ful forms. It is like a beautiful flower-garden blooming 
under the sea. When the coral dies it loses all the brilliant 
color. What do you think would happen if the land that 
had been sinking should rise again? What would the coral 
polyps do then? What would be the effect of the wind and 
waves upon the coral that was above the water? What 





Volcanic Island 


would it be called then? These are pictures of coral 
islands. What is their shape? How do they differ from 
other islands? You may mold a coral island in the sand. 
Do you think people could live upon all the islands of 
which we have spoken? Which part of an island do you 
think they would choose for their home? Why would they 
choose to live near the sea? What do you think people 
live upon whose homes are on the islands in the sea? 
What would be their occupations? You may now take your 
paper and pens and tell which kind of an island you would 





@ But one day a strange sound was heard that 





choose for your home. if you had a choice, and why you 
would choose it. Then you may take this paper and draw 
a picture of your island home. 

In preparing this plan and the accompanying reading 
lesson I have used the following named books ; 


“ Principles of Geology.” Lyell. Chapters 19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 49. 
“ Elements of Geology.” Le Conte. 


“Island Life.’ Wallace. 
“The Earth.” Reclus. 
“The Ocean.” Reclus. 


“The World as It Is.” Chisholm. 
“Eclectic Physical Geography.” 
“The Realm of Nature.” Mill. 

“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vols. 9, 19, 21. 

“ Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World.” Darwin. 
“Corals and Coral Islands.” Dana. 

“ Around the World.” January, 1894. 


Hinman. 


Lesson Plan continued. Knowledge Paper 


Geography Reading 
Third Grade 
The Story of an Island 


' NELLIE LATHROP HELM 


It was a wonderful playground that Father Ocean gave to his children. 
There the little waves could chase each other for many miles. In their 
dresses of blue and green and their caps of snowy white, they leaped 
and danced, laughed and sang from morning until night. They knew no 
fear. Go as far as they would, they were never beyond the watchful care 
of their great father. . 

“They are the most beautiful children in 
the world,” thought Father Ocean. “They 
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All this time Mother Earth, whose child the island of rock was, was 
looking on. “This has gone far enough,” she said to herself. “ If 
Ocean is going to use the wind, the rain, and his children, the waves, to 
harm my child, it is time for me to interfere. I, also, can use them.” 

So she covered the waves with a fine mantle of seeds. “Do not 
throw it off,” she said to them, “ until you come to the rock that stands 
in the midst of the sea.” 

When the waves reached there they spread their mantle along the 
shore to dry. Then Mother Earth whispered to the wind to pick it up 
and scatter it all over the barren island, before the waves should take it 
again. She told the rain to be gentle with the seeds and to fall softly 
upon them. The sun looked on and smiled. 

So it came to pass that one day when Father Ocean looked for the 
dark rock, it could no longer be seen. A wonderful garment of green 
hid it from his sight. Forests waved on the hillsides. Soft grasses and 
fragrant flowers clothed the valleys. Even the great opening in the top 
of the mountain, through which the fire had poured, was wreathed with 
many colored flowers. 

Mother Earth was very happy in her lovely child. Father Ocean was 
conquered again. He, also, thought it beautiful. This time it was not 
the might of fire that had conquered him. It was the power of beauty. 
At his bidding the little waves surrounded the fair island dancing and 
singing for joy. No longer did they wish to harm it. Its beauty was its 
shield, 

Everything helped to add to the beauty of the island. The trees gave 
their leaves to enrich the soil. The flowers and grasses scattered their 
seeds in every crack and crevice. Each year the forests grew taller, the 
grasses became thicker, the flowers were more beautiful. 

One day a white sail came over the ocean. It was the first time a ship 
had ever come that way. The sailors saw the green island resting like a 
jewel upon the bosom of the ocean. Joyfully they drew their boat upon 
its shore. Then for the first time the foot of man trod the hills and 
valleys of this island in the sea. But it was not the last time. These 
people went home and told what they had found, so far away from any 
other land. Other people came there. They built houses and made the 





shall always be happy and gay if I can keep 
them so.” No one saw the sport of the little 
waves but the great golden sun. As he went 
on his journey across the blue sky, he looked 
down upon it and smiled. 


made the little waves forget their merry dance. 
It was a low rumbling sound that seemed to 
come from beneath them. They looked up 
at the sun. He did not seem to hear it, for 
he still smiled as he went calmly on his way. 
They crept close into the arms of their great 
father. They thought him stronger than all 
the world beside. But now he was trembling. 
They were more frightened than ever. It must 
be something terrible to trouble him. But it 
passed away. Father Ocean became calm 
again. The little waves forgot their fear. 

Again it came. This time it was worse 
than before. Father Ocean sighed deeply. 
His children shuddered as they heard him. 
In their fear they reached up to their friend, 
the sun, for help. But the sun had hidden 
his smiling face behind a frowning cloud. 
Then they crept close into the arms of their 
great father, there to hide from this unknown 
danger. The trouble did not pass away this 
time. It became greatereach moment. Father 
Ocean struggled bravely, but at last he was 
overcome. His waters parted and a great 
volume of smoke and flame burst forth. 

The little waves fell back in terror. As they 
ran away a dark mass of bare rock appeared in the midst of their play- 
ground, Out of this rock poured the flame, and with it a flood of 
ashes and lava. The rock rose higher. The lava and ashes were piled 
up all about it, making it broader each day. The fire did not cease to 
burn day nor night. 

Father Ocean could do nothing but give way. Strong as he was he 
could not conquer this fire. Slowly, very slowly, the dark mass grew. 
When it had become about ten miles long and eight miles wide, suddenly 
one day, the fire disappeared. Its work was done. An island had been 
made in the sea, far away from any other land. 

Then Father Ocean called the little waves together. “Children,” he 
said, “‘you all see that dark rock standing there. It is growing harder 
and firmer every day. You know who placed it there. While Fire was 
here I could do nothing. But now he has gone. You know that the 
place where that rock stands belongs to us. Go, my children, and cut it 
down. I will send Wind and Rain to help you in your work.” 

Then the little waves ran and threw themselves with all their might 
upon the rock. How firm and unmoved it stood! The wind came. 
With his help the waves grew very big and strong. The rain came and 
beat with all his might upon the rock. 

Years passed and the dark mass seemed unchanged. But the wind, 
the rain and the waves never ceased to work. At last they began to see 
some result from their labor. Little cracks became visible in the surface 
of the rock. Then the rain beat harder than ever upon it. The wind 
and the waves joined hands in a mighty effort to make the cracks wider 
and deeper. The rock began tocrumble. Father Ocean rejoiced. The 
intruder was being removed. 














St. Helena Island,—volcanic formation 


island their home. In the forests they found many rare trees. They cut 
them down and sent the wood to the countries from which they had 
come, There many beautiful things were made from the wood. Large 
flocks of sheep and goats found rich pasture in the grassy valleys. 

Slowly but surely the forests disappeared. The sheep and goats ate 
the grass faster than it could grow. Soon not even the roots were left. 
The island became almost as bare as when it rose from the sea. Then 
Father Ocean called the wind, the rain, and the waves together again. 
“ Go,” he said, “ and cut it down. It is no longer beautiful.” 

They began their work. The island no longer wore its green armor of 
vegetation. There was nothing to protect it from their attack. Little 
by little the soil was washed away. None was left but that which was 
held by a few stunted trees and some small patches of grass. The island 
was shorn of its beauty, but not of its strength. The great black rock 
still stood, although worn into deep furrows and broad chasms. 

One day another ship came to this island. A silent, stern-looking man 
stepped upon the shore. He wrapped a long gray cloak about him and 
climbed the steep pathway that led up the side of the rock. For six 
years he lived here. Sometimes he would wander among the barren 
rocks. At other times his lonely figure could be seen sitting on some 
high cliff. There he could look far across the sea toward the land where 
he had won many victories and lost much glory. This man died many 
years ago; but no one ever thinks of the island without thinking of him. 
I wonder if you can tell who he was? 

Still Ocean is waging his ceaseless warfare against the barren rock. 
Who can tell how long it will be before the broad Atlantic will roll 
unbroken by the Island of St. Helena? 
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The Need of a New Vacation 


Experience 


A Teacher’s Talk with Teachers 
Kate L. Brown 


Y dear teachers, I understand you have grown weary 
Mh with perpetual routine — the pounding in of hard won 
facts. 

You “ mever want to see the inside of a school-room 
again!”. You used to love your work! At the first and 
long after you would not have envied a queen upon her 
throne. Yes; but ow small things fret; the flavor of it 
has departed. 

You vaguely wonder why things seem so changed, why 
you don’t care as you once did. You still love little children, 
you still reverence your ideal, but — You ask yourself, “ Will 
it be a/ways this way?” 

Yes, I have felt all you confess ; you have no need to tell 
me of the secret discomfort, the vague fear of losing one’s 
ideal. 

It is possible to be in good health, to eat, sleep and exer- 
cise as usual, yet possessed of that haunting consciousness 
of a growing dissatisfaction. 

You need a new experience — vital, far-reaching ; some- 
thing to take you out of your old world and show you the 
treasures of a new. 

You were so tired last summer you just went home and 
got into your hammock? I have done that oftener than 
anything else, and physical renewal has followed. But the 
mental and spiritual trouble — did that take to itself wings 
wholly? Thoughts of my distress sifted down through the 
maple leaves, and advanced to meet me in familiar berry 
pastures. 

Yet this coming summer it will not be so, for I have only 
to put on my “ magic spectacles”’ and “all things” shall 
have become as “ new.” 

Do you remember the season at the summer school? 
Never shall I forget those days by the dimpling lake, those 
walks and talks in the pine grove. The crowds of bright, 
eager men and women we met gathered from all parts of this 
broad land! The lectures we listened to from eloquent 
lips ! 

Yet, when all is said, what was the /asé#ng impression? 
Was it the study of new methods and the atmosphere of 
research? 

. By no means, though we would have insisted upon it at 
the time. It was the personality of the individuals — each 
bringing the distinct flavor of his locality and environment. 

What made the difference between the composed, 
reticent, yet earnest-hearted New Englander and the breezy 
western girl? 

What was it that threw such a veil of romance and subtle 
meaning about the soft, slow speech of our charming 

southern sister? 

' Did not the idea of ocafity connect itself with and explain 
these interesting characteristics ? 

Did we not realize that we had been like the pea in 
Anderson’s story — green, in a green pod, all the world 
green? 

Now, dear teachers, you want a complete change. You 
want to shake off the dust of your native town, and go 
wholly away from the atmosphere of your school-rooms and 
spend your vacation — say, in the British Isles ! 

Impossible? So I thought, so many have thought. But 
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J did it, many others did it, and we ai propose doing it 
again. 

As your case is a serious one, it demands complete sepa- 
ration from work, home, from all the activities which are 


steadily draining your very life-energy. 


Listen to me, teachers. The sea voyage will give you 
that rarest of luxuries —a sense of the possession of Ame, 
blessed time ! 

Here are no alarm clocks to slay blissful dreams, no trains 
to catch, no stern program to battle with, no resu/ts to be 
noted, catalogued, weighed ! 

You are master of all Time, Ao/ding the reins rather than 
being driven. You may lie back in your steamer chair and 
revel in this consciousness. Have you ever done it before? 

In that delicious, dreamy land of your pilgrimage you 
will lose much of the sense of hurry, the bane of our Ameri- 
can life. 

Everything proceeds in such a leisurely, tranquil fashion— 
no bustle — no agitation — until anything else seems posi- 
tively vulgar. 

You will find ship-board life a new pleasure, even if 
afflicted for a few days with sea-sickness. 

The keen, pure air blowing over miles of tossing crystal, 
the vivid sunshine, the long, lovely, lingering twilights — all 
will take confusion from the brain and weariness from the 
heart. 

A new world will be opened to you in the people you 
meet. You are not likely to be placed in any othér situa- 
tidn that will so encourage sympathy, cordiality, and a gen- 
erous exchange of the best in human nature. There is 
nothing to do but enjoy and study the character sketches 
about you. Teachers, before you have sighted land you 
will feel that you have broken loose from that old and 
troublesome “ self.”” Your spirit has gained in restfulness, 
your mental horizon has insensibly broadened. 

You have entered a distinctly new atmosphere. Even the 
skies seem different — lower than ours — not so obtrusively, 
glaringly blue — tender, brooding, restful. You are sur- 
rounded by the product—not of a few decades, but 
centuries upon centuries. . It speaks in the wonderful and , 
mellow tones in brick and tile, in the massive uprearing of 
cathedral towers and city walls, in the green of ivy and the 
majesty of beech and oak. 

It comes to one with a new significance — that the ripest, 
most enduring beauty is not the fiction of a moment, but 
Time’s creation. Ah, teachers, you will grow to believe as 
I did, that this is true as well of mental and mora attain- 
ment. 


Your hard work will no longer appear futile because it 
seems to lack in immediate outward result. Your heart will 
warm with a new faith in the things unseen but eternal — in 
the silent, steady forces that work at one with God's change- 
less laws. 

Quickened by this new life, dear teachers, will not the 
future of toil seem less dreary ? 

A fresh and vivid sense of beauty will awaken in you; 
old words will become vital; across the path of to-day old 
figures will trip in a fresh and glowing loveliness. 

You will realize yourself a part of the great current of 
life, power and beauty that has been steadily flowing adown 
the centuries since Time began. 

Are my Blue Hills tame and mean after the majesty of 
Snowdon? A thousand times, no! They take new forms 
of beauty and I watch them day by day with increasing 
delight. 

All this appeals to you, but — you cannot afford it? My 
dear teachers, is it not worth effort and sacrifice, this radical, 
vivid experience which brings rest, change, new thoughts, 
new ideals, a broadened horizon, a “ new heaven and a new 
earth”? 

But you want to know how we did it? 

We did not go either in the steerage or second cabin, but 
chose first-class passage for the sake of the comfort, the 
freedom, and the society. 

In England and Wales we traveled third-class, finding it 
much cheaper, entirely comfortable and agreeable. 

We avoided hotels and tasted the delights of “lodgings,” 
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a method of living which practically has no counterpart in June 
mantles, : Hark! an ! 
Even in the remote villages we found sweet, clean, even Be eal 
‘ . Lo! it is summer! 
luxurious beds, good food and careful service for sums that Pan sets his pipes to her tune; 
seem ridiculously small. Down by the bh 
We learned also to save money by the practice of various Reeds are a-quiver 
small economies. We went oftentimes light-handed, send- ‘Walting ---0ll wetting for June. 
ing our trunks ahead to points where the longest stays were Soft airs perfuming, 
to be made. We learned to realize the value of bake-shops Roses are blooming, 
where light lunches could be procured for a few pence. We Red in the sunshine of noon ; 
lked whenever we could, and.did not disdain carrying our Baowy in whiteness 
wa. , Frying Golden in brightness, 
own bags. Waiting — all waiting for June. 
As we were a party of five, the expense of rooms, carriage, — Lydia A. Coonley, in ‘* Under the Pines” 


or boat could be divided, and a little care in small matters 
put within our reach a large number of the more important 
excursions. It is surprising to realize how much we accom- 
plished during our six weeks on land. 

We spent a week in Wales visiting Conway, Carnarvon, 
and Llangollen, and coaching through her exquisite moun- 
tain passes. 

We had a day and a half on the River Wye, with Good- 
rich and Raglan castles and Tintern Abbey. We spent a 
week in Devon coaching o’er her purple moors and wander- 
ing about the regions made famous in “ Lorna Doone” and 
‘Westward Ho.” We saw the southern cathedral towns, 
Exeter, Salisbury, Wells, Glastonbury, Winchester, and 
Canterbury. 

Two weeks we gave to wonderful London and the last to 
Warwickshire, land of the immortal Will. We had evéry 
comfort and as much pleasure as any six weeks could hold. 

We were from home in all nine weeks and the entire 
expense was three hundred dollars. 

You think you should know your own country first? 

But suppose by going back to the fountain head you 
learn to understand better the forces that have shaped 
our destiny? 

Then, too, my friends, I also argue from the point of the 
need of change, the getting away from the old for a season 
and the drinking in of a new atmosphere. 

That is what brings fresh life to plodders like you and me, 
teachers. Stanley Hallin the March AWantic shows us that 
as a body, teachers are the least paid and the poorest pre- 
pared set of workers in any profession. 

Teachers, let me whisper it! We are running mad over 
“ method,” but what we need is culiure. We must help 
ourselves. Study is well, but add to this thoughtful, enthusi- 
astic travel, and we must improve, must increase our useful- 
ness. And even now there are localities where the cultured, 
broad-minded, beauty-loving teacher is treasured. ‘If I read 
the signs of the times aright, the number is on the increase. 
‘ By and by—God speed the day —the narrow, rutty, 
uncultured teacher will be a back number. 





A One-Sided Tendency 


To deal with the education of children implies sympathy 
with their views of the world and with their minute purposes 
and strivings. The teacher of infants adapts herself to this 
miniature world and artificially restrains herself within its 
narrow limits, all for the noble purpose of gaining the con- 
fidence of the infant child, and helping him to grow from 
within through his self-activity. 

This enforced adaptation to the views and aims of infancy 
produces a sort of cramp in the personal demeanor of the 
teacher. Every vocation has its cramp or one-sided ten- 
dency. Hence all teachers are prone to be arbitrary and 
whimsical, because their vocation requires them to pull 
against the whims and caprices that make up the unformed 
character of the child. 

Teachers of the higher order strive against this tendency, 
and keep their nice adjustment. of equilibrium by much 
social intercourse, by travels abroad, and especially by con- 
stant study of great works of literature and art.—Se/. Blackboard sketches. Vacation 


















The Butterfly’s Toilet 


Oh, butterfly, how do you, pray, 
Your wings so prettily array? 
Where do your find the paints 
from which 
To mix your colors warm and 
rich? 


The butterfly, in answer, said, 
‘« The roses lend me pink and red, 
The violets their deepest blue, 

And every flower its chosen hue. 


** My palette is a rose-leaf fair, 
My brush is formed of maiden-hair, 
And dew-drops shining in the grass 
Serve nicely for my looking glass.” 


— Nixon Waterman 


Leafy June 


Whoever first used the phrase “ leafy June’’ put as much 
of essential description into a single adjective as is possible. 
The full and perfect leaf is the completest expression of 
June. The exquisite half-tones and intermediate tints are 
gone now. Even the dark pines and hemlocks send out 
their light-green shoots abundantly in an effort to assimilate 
these trees to the green unity about them. The philosophy 
of June is monastic; she endeavors to express, to illustrate 
the creative oneness of the universe. The light-green of 
the birches has been daily deepening to a lustrous darker 
tone ; the red maples yield up their drop of scarlet, and the 
unfolding of the oak leaves reveals them now completely 
green —no longer delicately stained with pink or purple. 
Everywhere the woods exhibit a grand and solemn renuncia- 
tion of individuality ; the single tree is lost in the divine 
mass. The naked branch, held out to us in beckoning 
invitation, is gone; we have woods where were trees, and 
wholeness where there was division. But though this mag- 
nificent advance may well be called solemn, it is nevertheless 
joyous. It is the consummation for which the exquisitely 
varied tints of mid-May were but the thrill of preparation. 
It is beautiful in a high degree, it is the coming of the full- 
ness of the summer— the glory of the year. Nor does 
Nature in the midst of it all forget her diversity, nor deny 
herself the luxury of color. The fields are now white with 
daisies, now golden with buttercups; the lady’s slipper 
blushes under the pine trees, and the wild geranium tinges 
the edge of the thickets with rose. The great woods have 
marched on to their glory of greenness, but in their shadow 
the richest colors survive in lovely flowers.— Sed. 


Eden 


‘* Hear ye not the primal music of the morning stars in tune? 
For old Adam’s earliest Eden visits earth with every June. 


And the deathless life that winter in his icy chains had curled, 
Breaks in strong, tumultuous music from the glad hearts of the 
world. 


And the brook, a wandering poet, all the air with music fills, 
And he sings to listening meadows all the lyrics of the hills.” 


Jean Ingelow says of herself: “When a little over two 
years old and for about a year after I had the habit of attri- 
buting intelligence not only to all living creatures, the same 
amount and kind of intelligence that I had myself, but even 
to stones and manufactured articles. I used to feel how 
dull it must be for the pebbles in the causeway to be obliged 
to lie still and only see what was round about. When I 
walked out with a little basket for putting flowers in I used 
sometimes to pick up a pebble or two and carry them on 
to have a change; then at the farthest point of the walk 
turn them out, not doubting that they would be pleased to 
have a new view.” 
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Seat Occupation 
K L. B. 
Language 
First Year 


O choose profitable seat work for the youngest pupils, is 
T no easy matter when this question of language is to be 
considered. ; 

Many of the best teachers are fully convinced that we 
have hitherto required too much copying, and that careless 
and mechanical habits have been encouraged. 

What shall be given in place of this eternal reproduction 
of words and sentences that may or may not mean some- 
thing to the child. 


The Use of Pictures 


The value of good pictures in the school-room can hardly 
be overestimated. -In the hands of the children their 
resources seem well-nigh limitless. Even the simplest out- 
lines that seem to convey their messages at once, reveal 
other meanings upon closer study and questioning. 

Every year it grows more possible for the teacher to in- 
crease her collection by the addition of really excellent 
specimens of art. 

Old calendars, Christmas and Easter cards, furnish 
designs and coloring at once delicate, artistic and beautiful. 
In many large book stores it is possible to get shop-worn 
volumes containing the exquisite color-work of Edward 
Nister, for less than half-price. 

The large plates mounted on thin card-board form as 
dainty language aids as the most fastidious heart could 
desire. 

For twenty-five or thirty-five cents each we have found 
such books as Dutton’s “Christmas Roses” and “ Daisy 
Days” containing six or eight colored plates, to say nothing 
of numerons smaller illustrations in sepia. 

Were the literary quality of the verses equal to the artistic 
merit of the illustrations, hard-hearted indeed would be the 
teacher who would willingly cut up these lovely books. 

Let the teacher invest ten cents a month in Munsey’s 
magazine which gives so many fine examples in black and 


white. Now and then an advertising card is not to be 
despised. 
First Set. If you wish merely silent contemplation, a 


picture containing many objects will hold the attention for 
a good while. If some verbal description is to be given, 
select those having few figures and simplicity of detail. 

One modifying element may be considered. A picture 
of many détails may be so striking in conception that all 
separate parts lend themselves to the one central part, and 
the chief impression upon the mind concerns that part 
rather than any detail. For example, take “The Young 
Naturalist” in the January number of Primary EpucaTion, 
(1895). The children will not fail to observe first of all 
that the boy is showing off his animals and explaining their 
good points. Say to the children, “Tell me what you like 
best in this picture and why.” 

Here is one direction and a stimulating reason, likely to 
produce better results than the ordinary “Tell me all you 
can see.” 

We will give some of the actual replies to the question 
recommended, where this picture was used. 

“T like the kitty best because she cuddles down under 
the boy’s arm and stays there.” 

“T like the dog on the table best. He is alive. He is 
proud to mind his master. See how straight he sits up!” 

‘“*T like the ttle fellow in the chair, best, (the clown doll) 
because he is so comical.” 

Another direction was, “ Choose an animal and tell why 


it is the best one in the menagerie. Play you are 
showman.” 
Lester. This is the best dog in Milton. He is a kind 


dog and won’t bite. 

Robert. Here is a big lion! He sleeps in caves all 
day and comes out at night to tear down houses. People 
have to build great fires to keep him away. 








pictures. 


Duncan. This elephant kneels down to let you get on 


his back. 


Elizabeth. This cunning little mouse has a ribbon around 
its neck. 7 

Other questions might follow like these : 

“ Choose a child and tell me all about her.” 

“‘ Tell me about the playthings in the picture.” 

“ What kind of a home is this and why?” 

“What member of the menagerie pays the poorest atten- 
tion, and why?” (How the children did love that pussy 
disappearing over the table edge !) 

“ Do the girls like the show, and why?” 

Oral expression will be secured readily by well-put ques- 
tions. As time goes on the children will be able to write 
their descriptions. The bane of early story-writing is the 
continual iteration of “I see.” We must strive to avoid 
this. A child may mention a dozen objects to very little 
purpose. One lively sentence of description from an 
aroused consciousness is worth a page: of languid, conven- 
ional, semi- observation. : 

Encourage the children to “ make-up” stories from their 
Give them an illustration and they will soon 
follow. Forexample: “ Little girl, where are you going? 
I guess you are going to school. I see your lunch bag. I 
think I can see the chimney of the school-house. That 
little bird would like to go, too.” 

The object of the first set is to awaken ideas and secure 
natural, not conventional, conversation. 

In dealing with the children respect ‘¢heir observations, 
even if they do not coincide with what we think the pupils 
ought té see. 

Second Set. This set in addition to the picture may have 
words written, relating to the objects mentioned. These 
words may guide the thought in oral or written expression. 

The first written sentences will, of necessity, be conven- 
tional, so wide a gap is there between the ability to express 
in spoken and in written words. 

“IT can tell és but I can’t sfel/ it,” is the common and 
piteous cry of the dear children. 

Third Set. These cards may have sentences asking ques- 
tions about the picture and advising points to notice, tell 
and write about. It is-in fact an outline in its simplest 
form. 

(Concluded in Sept.) 





Vacation story without words 


The Dandelion 


** Oh, dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day?” 

‘* T just wait here in the long green grass 
Till the children come to play.” 


** Oh, dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? ” 

«I wait and wait while the cool dew falls, 
And my hair grows long and white.” 


** And what do you do when your hair grows white, 
And the children come to play? ” 
«“« They take me up in their dimpled hands 
And blow my hair away.” 
— Mrs. E. P. Erskine 
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Second Year in Drawing IX 


WALTER SARGENT, Boston, Mass. 


the Art Museum the other day 
I found a vase similar in shape 
to this. The outline was beau- 
tiful by itself, but in addition 
there were bands and borders about 

_it. What were these for? Just to 
add to its beauty. 

Here on the table lies a copy of 
“Twice Told Tales.” The cover, besides 
bearing the title, is ornamented with a 
border and various designs. Why should 
these be put there? They tell nothing 
about the contents of the book. Now 
as I begin to look about I find almost 
everything is ornamented. ‘Tables, chairs, 
stove, walls, window casings, doors, 
everything has borders or beading or 
curves added at extra expense, just for 
the sake of beauty. I started to count 
the designs in the room but there are too many of 
them. Even this five-cent bottle of ink has ornamented 
bands in the glass and the metal covered stopper boasts of a 
star, three circles of bead-work and a serrated border of 
lines. We want things to be beautiful and though all these 
ornaments do not embody beauty, still they try to— which 
is something. It is something, too, in fact a great deal, 
when we realize that we do not have to create a love of 
beauty in the children but only to direct a love which is 
there. 

We have been working with the geometric figures and 
these will be especially adapted to the first steps in design. 
A good assortment of the tablets sold by almost any school 
supply company, is useful in this work. With these at hand 
every pupil can have a half dozen or more triangles, circles, 
or rectangles which are accurate in shape and of uniform 
size. The geometric figures cut from paper by the children 
can be used if it is not possible to obtain the tablets. 

One interesting way of acquainting the primary children 
with good arrangements of geometric figures, is to have 
them copy examples of historic ornaments which use these 
figures as units. Many such can be found in drawing books 
and in reference manuals. Copying with pencil is a slow, 
unsatisfactory process for the little folks, and the beauty of 
proportion and arrangement is lost sight of in the painful 
attempts to make lines. -Perhaps a better way is to provide 
the children with a sheet of a paper and a number of the 
geometric figures used in the design and have them copy it 
by placing the tablets on the paper so as to reproduce the 
arrangement. Here are some examples of historic ornament 
that may be useful. (Fig. 1.) The first. is a border of 
rectangles from the wall of an Egyptian tomb ; the second is 
from a mummy case in the Louvre ; the third is a design of 
circles similar to that frequently used in the famous majolica 
ware of the Renaissance period. After the copying of his- 
toric ornament the children can make an original arrange- 
ment with the tablets. When completed, this may be drawn 
by tracing carefully around the tablets with a pencil. 

This order of lessons may be helpful : 

Show the children some good border and surface designs. 
Have them find ornament in the room, on book covers, 
desks, chairs, etc. How many can they find which are 
formed by using geometric figures as units. Let them lay 
the tablets to represent a few of these. Interest them in 
searching for such designs between this and the next lesson. 

2. Distribute tablets and paper. Have the pupils 
arrange a design from copy. Remove the copy and let them 
make an original arrangement. 

3. Show them a piece of historic 
geometric figures‘as units. Tell them about it, where and 
when it was made. Have them copy it, first by placing the 
tablets, them by tracing around them. 

4. Distribute the tablets and have pupils make several 
original arrangements for borders keeping record of them 
by sketches. 








ornament with 


‘ 
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5- Select the best arrangement from the work of each 
child as shown by the sketches of the last lesson. Have the 
pupils make a suitable background of some soft color. 

6. Have the children cut the units from colored paper 
and construct the design. 
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Grammar Division. 


Last fall the pupils studied leaves to find the geometric 
shape which they most resembled. This month let us have 
them notice the shapes of flowers. Can they find in the 
woods and fields, any whose face view suggests a triangle, a 
square, or acircle? The bluet, the trillium, the lilac, the 
arbutus and others will show the form plainly. Have them 
select the one they like best and bring in a specimen of the 
whole plant. Study this with them. Let them tell where 
they found it. Have them draw the plant, showing how it 
grew, the curve of the stalk, the branching of the leaves, the 
way the flower is placed upon its stem. Interest them in 
searching for designs whose units resemble the form of the 
flower they have sketched. At the next lesson have the 
pupils bring in a fresh specimen of the same plant and 
study the face view of the flower. Let different ones sketch 
on the board the geometric figure their flower most 
resembles, and then show by what lines the shape may be 
modified to represent the flower. 





























Fig. 1. 


Have each pupil make an enlarged drawing of the face 
view of his flower as simply as possible, showing the 
geometric shape and the most important lines by which it 
is modified. 

3. Direct the pupils in making a unit for design, based 
on the flower form they have been studying. They can 
follow the same steps as in the drawing. First cut several 
geometric figures like that on which the flower form is based. 
Then modify these by cutting on the simplest lines possible 
to suggest the flower form, and select the best. 


4. Have each pupil cut several units like the one 
selected at the last lesson. With these he can make differ- 
ent arrangements for a surface design, keeping record of 
them by sketches made by tracing around the units. Have 
these placed side by side upon the desk and help them in 
selecting the best. 


During the other lessons for this month let the pupils 
decide upon suitable colors for their designs and construct 
them from colored paper. The colors of the flower itself 
will generally suggest the best scheme. In these lessons on 
the leaves and flowers, one has an opportunity to make the 
work very suggestive so that during the summer the pupils 
will be interested in noticing the colors and shapes, and 
ways of growing and individuality of the plants and flowers, 
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— that which makes them beautiful—and in seeing the 
same principles of beauty in the composition and color 
schemes of designs and pictures. 


Teachers Asked for Ideas 


The following explains itself. It is an encouraging step 
forward when teachers are asked for suggestions to increase 
the efficiency of educational meetings. 

The Nebraska State Journal offered ten and five dollar 
prizes for the best suggestions for a program of the next 
meeting of the state association. The first prize was 
awarded to Harriet H. Heller, a teacher in the Omaha 
schools. It is as follows :— 


Nebraska teachers need, first: Clearer insight into high educatioual 
ideal and work, and better ways of putting this insight into practice. 
Second: A broader and more general culture. And, lastly: More fun — 
(more social enjoyment, if you prefer the term.) 

The first need may be very much assisted by meeting the demands of 
the other two. On the first evening provide for a social gathering. 
Have music if possible. Have a strong reception committee. Supple- 
ment this committee with a committee of half-a-dozen Lincoln ladies, 
who are charming and understand the art of making people acquainted 
and atease. I am sure ladies could be found who would thus be of the 
greatest assistance. If this plan is not feasible, have a regular prome- 
nade concert, with some little scheme for self-introduction. After an 
evening of this kind people would go on getting acquainted without 
further help. 

If possible, have one good lecture, or talk, upon a theme of general 
interest, not specifically educational. In each section have at least one 
paper which shall bear upon the idea of general culture, and one that 
deals with some phase of “The Teacher as a Force Outside of School.” 
In sections and Round Tables have fewer papers, and more and freer 
discussion. Have every strong point of this year’s convention repeated. 


Some patriotic American says : 

“The United States is bounded on the north by the 
Aurora Borealis; on the south by the Procession of the 
Equinox ; on the east by Primeval Chaos; and on the west 
by the Day or Judgment.” 


This story is told of a newsboy. A lady bought a paper of a 
ragged newsboy, and dropped with a smile a few extra pennies 
into his sooty hand saying: ‘‘ Buy you a pair of mittens; aren’t 
you cold?” He replied: ‘* Not since you smiled.” 


Wee Willie was learning to read and could not always tell the 
difference between a period anda comma. ‘‘ Now, Willie, how 
could you make a comma into a period?” asked his teacher. 
All eagerness Willie stammered out: ‘‘ Why you j-j-j-just w-w-w- 
wind his tail wight wound him!” 





Last day of school 











Sunbeams 


"Merry little sunbeams, 
Flitting here and there; 
Joyous little sunbeams, 
Dancing everywhere; 
Come they with the morning light, 
And chase away the gloomy night. 


Kind words are like sunbeams 
That sparkle as they fall; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all. 
In sorrow’s eye they dry the tear, 
And bring the fainting heart good cheer.” 


A Bird Kite 


The postman whistled, and the little brown 
sparrow up in the tree flew down to watch. 

Was the sparrow expecting a letter? No, 
not quite that; but it had made a discovery, 
and so watched every day for the blue-coated 
postman. 

You see, it was like this. Mr. Postman 
always tied his letters up in packages. There 
was one for each street on his route. Around 
these packages he tied a strong hemp string. 

Now our wise little sparrow had learned that 
each morning when the postman came around 
the corner, he untied a bundle of letters. Then 
he threw away the string. 

* Just the kind of string I like!” said Birdie 
—for you see Birdie was building a nest for 
himself. That was why he was looking for 
- strings. 

“JT can bind my nest firmly to the bough of 
the tree with that string,” he said. 

So down he flew, picked up the postman’s 
string, and away he went—up, up, up, into 
the big elm tree. 

It was a very windy day, and the string was 
very long. 

It blew away out behind the little bird like a 
long kite tail. 

*O see!” cried Ethel, “See! the little kite! 
a bird kite!” and she watched the little sparrow 
till he bad flown in among the branches of the 
trees. M. 
~ Copyrighted, 1896, by EpucaTIonaL Pustisuinc Co. 
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An Umbrella Nest 


* Dear, dear! is it not rather warm for this 
time in the year?” said a little Bird to her 
mate. 

*T think it is,” said the other Bird, “ and I’m 
really afraid these tiny eggs of ours will get a 
sunstroke.” 

“What can we do!” thought Mother Bird. 
“I am so worried for our little ones. It is 
nearly time for them to peep out of these 
shells. I am watching every day! ” 

Father Bird blinked his wise little eyes, and 
looked down anxiously at the little eggs. 

“TI have noticed,” said he, “that men and 
women who walk always on the ground carry 
umbrellas when the sun is very warm.” 

* And I have noticed that they draw down 
awnings over the windows of their houses,” 
added Mother Bird. 

“Just the thing!” cried Father Bird. 
will do that, too!” 

And he set at once to work, pulling down 
the little bough above the nest, and fastening 
the leaves to the edges of it. 

“How cool and nice!” fluttered Mother Bird; 
“now the eggs are sheltered from the sun and 
I am sure we shall have a fine brood of little 
birds in a day or two. . M. 


“We 





‘The Solith Wind and the 
Dandelion 


I 

The South Wind lay rocking in his soft 
cloud hammock across the southern sky. 

The air was very soft and warm. The sun 
was shining brightly on the earth. 

The South wind looked away towards the 
north. It was very beautiful there, for the 
grass was just beginning to grow green, and 
the sky was very blue. 

* But what is that beautiful yellow flower 
among the green grass?” the South wind said. 
“I do not remember of ever seeing that 
before! ” 

And the South wind looked and looked. 

“How bright and beautiful,” he sighed. 
“Surely I will go and gather those yellow 
blossoms.” 

But the South wind was very lazy. He 
liked to stretch out in his hammock and look 
up at the soft sky. 

Each morning he said, “I will go to those 
bright golden flowers to-day,” but the days 
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went by, and still the South wind lay swinging 
in his hammock. 





Il 


At last one morning the South wind said, 
“To-day I will go to my beautiful golden 
flowers! How lazy I have been! and there 
are no flowers in all the earth so rich. and 
yellow. I will surely go to-day.” 

But alas, when the South wind turned his 
face towards the north and rose to go to the 
flowers, behold, they were all gone. 

Not a yellow flower was to be seen in all the 
fields of the north. 

But in their place stood flowers with crowns 
of shining white. 

What had happened! The South wind could 
not tell. 
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“Are these the golden flowers turned 
white?” he asked. 

“Or are they different flowers? 

Or has my brother, the North wind, breathed 
his frost upon them.” 

Then the South wind sighed and sighed. 
His sighs reached away up to the fields where 
the golden flowers had bloomed. 

And what do you suppose happened then? 

Why, the little white crowns rose in the air, 
and scattered themselves like feathers over the 
land. 

“See the dandelion seeds!” the children cried. 

But the South wind never understood ; but 
all summer long he sighed and said, “ Those 
beautiful golden flowers shall never escape me 
again! It was very strange!” 


A Land Boat 


*T wonder if this strong wind would blow 
me along in my cart,” Willis thought, one day 
in March. 

The little fellow took his seat in the Hxpress, 
and held up the long tongue. The wind 
moved him a little, to be sure, but it was rather 
slow. 

* ll spread an umbrella,” was Willis’s next 
thought. 

Whizz-zz-zz! how the cart did go! Rattle, 
rattle, rattle! But, alas! bang it went against 
a tree. For you see, Willis couldn’t hold the 
umbrella as it filled with wind, and guide his 
cart, too. 

“IT know! Tl make a real sail! 
like a boat!” said Willis, 





And rig it 
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So Willis went to work. First, he nailed: a 
mast to the middle of the cart; and to this he 
fastened his mother’s blue kitchen apron. It 
was a funny-looking sail to be sure! But you 
should have seen the cart go spinning down 
the street. 

Everybody laughed, and all the boys wanted 
to take a ride. 

“Is there anything left of my kitchen apron?” 
his mother asked when he came in to tea. 

*O yes,” Willis answered, ‘ Not hurt a bit! 
Only one string off !” 

Then papa and mamma laughed, — Willis 
couldn’t quite see why; but the next morning 
when Willis went out to get his cart, there it 
stood with a big, white, real canvas sail! for, 
you see, papa had cut it out for him, and 
mamma (to save the other string of her apron, 
I suppose!) had sewed it upon the ropes so 
that it could be raised or reefed. M. 








The Dog and His Shadow* 


A dog had stolen a piece of meat for his 
dinner. 

* Now for a feast,” said the dog. 
he trotted with the meat in his mouth. 

On his way home there was a brook to cross. 


And away . 


The water was very clear and very still. 
dog saw his own shadow in the water. 

“ There is another dog with another piece of 
meat,” thought he. 

“R-r-r-r,” growled he, looking down into 
the water. 

“ R-r-r-r,” growled the 
looking up at him. 

“Tl have that piece of meat,” 
greedy dog on the bridge. 
again and showed his teeth. 

The dog in the water showed his teeth, too. 

That made the dog on the bridge angry. 
Snap! snap! and down went the meat into the 
water, and the greedy dog had nothing but his 
own thoughts to dine upon. I wonder if they 
were pleasant? 


The 


dog in the water 


thought the 
So he growled 





* Zsop’s Fables, Ev. Pus. Co., Boston. 











Now isn’t this new heading pretty? Notice other new 
headings, also. 


, Vacation ; 


It is coming, but don’t begin to count the days. 
gives a nervous, restless feeling that will get into your work 
in spite of you. Dealing with children is like breathing on 
a mirror — it doesn’t take much to make a blur. Make the 
last days as happy as you can. It is the last time you will 
all be together. Make the best of everything and remember 
the most “ aggravating” little mischief you have has much 
to forgive in his teacher — possibly he has the most to over- 
look. 


Closing Exercises 


Do not, I beg of you, give the last of your energies and 
these glorious June days to a wearisome drill for closing 
exercises. It needs the perfection of health, patience, 
sweetness, and every cardinal virtue under the sun for 
teacher and children to “ get up”’ a school “ occasion” with 
its everlasting drill, drill, and not show the worst side to 
each other. Don’t undertake it. It yields no return worth 
the effort. I wonder if it would be a dangerous suggestion 
to allow each child to do what he likes besf for the closing 
exercises. Children never get tired of doing the things 
they do well. It is the teachers who become tired of the 
well-worn grooves. It is an old suggestion, but we make it 
right over again, that school work shall form a large part of 
the final exercises when parents are invited. You cannot 
please them so well as to show them what their children can 
do. A smile, a deferential spirit and a courteous manner 
from the teacher (do we always remember that?) will warm 
their hearts and make them ready to enjoy everything they 
see. 


Children’s Cuttings 


Give special attention this month to the specimens of the 
cuttings from the Chicago school. Do not fancy you need an 
art education to introduce this into your rooms. Give the 
children the paper and scissors and then stand back and 
learn of them. Don’t bother them with many suggestions. 
Let them alone. Encourage everything, and accept every- 
thing. A waste basket is an effectual crusher of aspiration. 
Mount the cuttings on red, blue, or any colored paper and 
these again on manilla sheets, (12 X 84 in.) and they make 
a very pretty ornamentation just above the blackboards. 


Summer Schools 


This paper is printed too early to give a list of the 
summer schools and their various attractions. Programs 
have not yet been received to any extent and we prefer to 
publish none rather than seem to make a selection where all 
are good. Find a way to attend one if youcan. You will be 
glad next September, even if the effort seems herculean now. 





The National Educational Association 


meets at Buffalo, and we wish every reader of Primary 
Epucation might be there. It will do you good, besides at- 
tending the meetings, to go and get the roar of Niagara into 
your ears and into your heart. Little troubles seem very 
trifling when in the sublime presence of Niagara. 


Will A. A. G., Dayton, Wash., send full address to Editor? 


That 
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Will ‘A Subscriber (‘‘ Talking Together,” April No.) please 
send address to editor and receive answers to her request for 
folding and drawing the pentagon? 


Illustrative Sewing Cards in Color 


These cards are prepared by Misses Dunn and Curtis for 
kindergartens and primary grades. They consist of two sets, 
Literature Illustrations and Cards for Special Occasions. 

The first include Whittier’s School-house and Lowell’s Black- 
smith.shop, and several Hiawatha scenes. The second embrace 
illustrations for Spring, Summer, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Arbor Day, Washington’s Birthday, etc. The authors say, ‘‘The 
cards are printed in color that the children may have truthful and 
delicate representations and that they may see form as well as 
outline in the subjects presented.” Care has been taken that they 
shall be correct from a physiological as well as artistic standpoint, 
—hence the stitches are all different lengths and as long as pos- 
sible. Directions for use of colors accompany each set. Better 
send for a set of these cards, teachers. They are beautiful in form 
and exquisitely delicate in tint. It will be an education for the 
children to handle such school material as this. For sale by 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. Price per set, 25 cents. 


Hektograph Ink 
(Answer to question) 


This ink is put up by Hektograph Manafacturing Co., 82-84 
Church St., N. Y. Green or violet 25 cents, black 50 cents a 
bottle. Branch offices of Hektograph Co., 101 Lake Street, 
Chicago; 66 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


M. BARNES. 


A Proposition 


Come let us reason together. For the last year or two 
most of the reading prepared for little children has been 
crowded with nature stories. There is no objection what- 
ever to such stories. But one particular feature of them 
has become so prevalent, as to be wearisome, silly, and 
absolutely injurious in its influence. Whatis it? It is the 
habit of “ making believe” that all nature is discontented 
and ready to quarrel. The oak tree wishes it were a pine, 
and the pine tree is fretting because it is not an oak. The 
lily wants to be a rose and the rose is “dying” to be a 
pansy, and so on and on ad nauseam. Here and there a 
story teller has grown zealous and ambitious enough to have 
these nature nihilists refuse to grow at all till they could 
have their desires granted. Every weakness and passion of 
humanity has been ascribed to these products of Nature till 
they have wept, moaned scolded, been jealous, and “ made 
up ” like a lot of wayward school children. The object of 
this sort of story has been to put Nature into harness to do 
ethical work —a kind of practical correlation that has 
called for a showy moral attachment at the end of each 
story. 

In the first place such nature stories are not true to 
science. Plants don’t “get mad” and stop growing, or 
spend their plant energies in idle wishes and speculation. 
What must our children think of a nature realm where 
everything is in a ferment of dissatisfaction! Anything 
elevating in such a “ make-believe”’ as that? 

Now for the proposition. Let us stop all this abnormal 
sort of story telling. That does not mean that our nature 
stories shall be without imagination. Let all Nature talk if 
you want to, but let it be of the sensible kind. Let us 
eliminate the discontent and the malcontents and find some 
other way of showing that vice is always punished and virtue 
is always rewarded? (?) It will not be easy to give up such 
stories, for they are everywhere, and so interwoven with the 
beautiful and the artistic that it will be a sore temptation to 
keep along with them. And while we are about it let us 
see if we cannot speak of the wind as the wind simply, and 
not Mr. Wind. Let us call our birds, dirds, and not Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird. Some things are better as they are than 
loaded down with human titles. 

Do I hear somebody say that Primary Epucation has 
done as much of this sort of thing as anybody? Yes, it has. 
It has done it under protest, but it has done it just the 
same. It proposes to sfop it. 
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Ten Little Children, We 


Five small maids in a row are we, 
Always working so cheerily — 

And we are as happy as can be, 
Five small maids in a row. 

We can knit and we can sew, 

And we can on errands go, 

Wash the dishes and sweep the floors, 
Don’t you wish that we were yours? 
Five small maids in a row are we, 
Always working so cheerily, 

And we are happy as can be, 

Five small maids are we ! 


Five small boys in a row are we, 
Always full of noify glee ; 

Hear our song so merry and free, 
Five small boys in a row. 

We won’t work but we will play, 
All the live-long summer day, 
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Procession of Flowers 


“ Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 
The blossoms are coming to town — 
Daisies and lilies and daffy-down-lilies, 
Each in a sweet new gown. 


Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 
The blossoms are coming to town, 
Pansy and mignonnette, marigold, violet, 
Each in a rich new gown.” 


If Christopher Should Come 


I wonder just how we would seem to his eyes, 
If Christopher found us now! 
I wonder what most would occasion surprise, 
If Christopher found us now? 
Oh, would it be steam that the sailor would praise, 
Or Edison’s light with its bright piercing rays, 
Or some public men and their devious ways, 
If Christopher found us now? 


Would science appeal to the venturesome man, 
If Christopher found us now? 

Would travel seem strange on the cable-car plan, 
If Christopher found us now? 

Would bicycles puzzle him more than the steam, 

Or politics seem like a wonderful dream, 

With prizes repaying the deepest laid scheme, 
If Christopher found us now? — Sel. 


Bird Game 


Noisy outside and worse indoors, 


, Half of the children are to be birds, and each is to have a name — 
Aren’t your glad we are not yours? 


orioles, swallows, robins, etc. The other children take the part of 
boys and girls asking questions. All join in the chorus.) 





Five small boys in a row are we, 
Always full of noisy glee, 

Hear our song so merry and free, 
Five small boys are we ! 


Ten little children here we stand, 
Such a contented little band, 

So gladly singing hand in hand, 
Ten little children we. 

Some are naughty, some are bad, 
Some the best that can be had, 
Angels quite and tyrants small, 
Yet perhaps you love us all. 

Ten little children here we stand, 
Such a contented little band, 

So gladly singing hand in hand, 
Ten little children we ! — Sei. 


Kings and Queens 


Ha! little golden-heads, 

What great crowns you wear! 
Snowy white, and round and bright, 
In the grass a pretty sight, 

Nodding everywhere. 


Why, little golden-heads, 
Are you kings and queens? 
Ev’ry one, with crowns so fair, 
Standing in the summer air? 
Tell me what it means. 


Dear little golden-heads ! 
Are you proud at all? 
Wearing crowns both day and night, 
Snowy crowns, so round and bright, 
In the grasses tall? 


Ah! little golden-heads, 
I know what it means! 
You are daisies, though you wear 
Always crowns so white and fair, 
Just like kings and queens. 


Yes, little golden-heads ! 
We may wear them too ;— 
Boys and girls who do their part, 


Children. 


What must you do this summer day? 
Summer day! summer day! 
Up in the trees in the sunshine gay, 
What must you do, little birdies? 
Birds. ‘ 
Build our nests on the elm tree bough, 
Elm tree bough! elm tree bough! 
See how fast we are working now,' 
Building our nests, little children. 


CHORUS. 


Twtttering, twittering, sweet and low, 
Twittering, twittering, as we go, 

Hark to the song of the birdies! 
Fluttering, * fluttering, to and fro, 
Fluttering, fluttering, swift or slow, 

" Watch the dear little birdies! 
Children. 
What is the song you sing so sweet? 
Sing so sweet, sing so sweet. 
What are the words you all repeat, 
Merry and glad, little birdies? 
Birds. 
Twee! twee! twee! we are singing sweet, 
Tweet! tweet! tweet! tweet! tweet! tweet! 
Love is the song we all repeat. 
Love is our song, little children. 
Children. 
What will you do when the day is done? 
Day is done, day is done. 
What will you do in the setting sun? 
What will you do, little birdies? 
Birds. 
Fold our wings and sweetly rest,’ 
Sweetly rest, sweetly rest. 
Sleep so safe in each tiny nest,‘ 
That’s what we'll do, little children. 
Children. 
Where will you go when the summer goes? 
Summer goes, summer goes. 
Where will you go when the North Wind blows? 
Where will you go, little birdies? 
Birds. 
Spread our wings ° and away we'll fly, 
Away we'll fly, away we'll fly, 
Spread our wings and away we'll fly, 
Away to tie South, little children.— Sel. 


Working each with cheerful heart, 


Trying to be true! 1. Weaving motion with both hands. 2. Hands above the head 


f , waving to and fro. 3. Hands folded like folded wings. 4. Hands 
—Jennie Harrison held in the shape ofa nest. 5. Flying motion, arms outspread. 
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A Dumb Bell Exercise 


(Music — Any march of very marked time.) 


(We present to our subscribers this month a drill for exhibition work. 
In the highest primary grades, it seems possible to use the entire drill 
beginning with the march, and including the bells and Fauntleroy poses. 
For the lower primary grades, it may be necessary to omit some one of 
the This can be done with no break in the line, as the teacher 
will readily find as she comes to study the figures of the drill.) 
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1. Children rise, all facing front. The two middle lines 
AA lead out, passing across front of desks one line towards 
the right, the other towards the left, up and down the aisles 
(leaders taking care to keep exactly opposite each other) 
down middle aisles as indicated by the arrows, again to A. 
In each of the first three figures of this march, notice that 
the pupils each time lead out from A and end at A. 
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Fig. 2. 


2. Children are now again at A. Instead now of going 
single file, right and left, let all go double file to the 4/7, as in 
Fig. 2, coming again to A. Repeat this, except that both 
lines of children the next time go to the right, coming again 
to A. 

3- Now first have pupils turn to right, next turn to left, 
next turn to right,etc. This movement will, of course, bring 
the pupils at the rear of the room facing two to two. Let 





oo” 


ad 








these wheel and in such a way as to come down the four 
middle aisles. On account of the spaces that must neces- 
sarily be formed by every other couple having left the line, 
the leaders must move very slowly, giving their followers 
opportunity to close up the file. 








Fig. 4. 


Continue around the room again, two going to the right, 
two to the left, until again they meet face to face at the rear 
of the room at A. . 

4. Now let the first couple on the right, wheel into the 
two middle aisles (represented by the unshaded figures.) 
Then let the first couple on the left follow the first pair who 
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have wheeled into the aisles ; another couple from the right 
follow these, then another from the left, another from the 
right, etc., until, by this sort of dove-tail movement the 
pupils are again in double file. 

5. Children are now in two lines down the center of the 
room, leader at the front of the room, as they were at the 
close of 1. Let them now march the right line to the right, 
the left line to the left, coming face to face at the back of 
the room as they were in 4. Again dove-tail. This brings 
the children in single file, down the middle aisle (or one of 
the middle aisles, according as the chairs are arranged.) Let 
this single file pass across the front of the room, up one side, 
then each child pass down his own aisle to his own desk. 

If, however, the dum bells are to be used, let the children 
first file to the place where the bells are kept, then around 
to the back of the room, down their respective aisles, to 
their own chairs. 





Fig. x 
Dumb Bell Drill 
(Music —‘“‘ Stephanie Gavotte.”’) 


(In this or any dumb bell drill, bells may or may not be used. Let 
no teacher be discouraged because she has no bells, clinched fists do 
quite as well; or if the teacher likes, the children may be provided with 
little rods — pieces of broomstick for example — six or seven inches long, 
with tiny bows at the ends. These pieces of broomstick will need to be 
painted all the same color. Very likely they may need to be scraped or 
sand-papered. Cannot each child prepare his own pair of rods at home? 
Certainly, many of them can. Then will not the “big boys” help the 
teacher after school with the rest? Carriage paint does not cost so very 
much — it would not take very much of it; and though it would all make 
a little work, it will pay, just for once, at the close of the term.) 





Fig. 4. 


Rotate bells at sides, 1 to 8. (Fig. 1.) 

Rotate bells at hips, 1 to 8. (Fig. 2.) 

Rotate bells at arm’s length out at side, 1 to 8. 

Rotate bells over head, 1 to 8. (Fig 3.) 

Rotate bells in front, shoulder high, 1 to 7. (Fig. 4.) Bells 
on hips at 8. 
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Advance right foot diagonally forward, 1. (Fig. 5.) Bring 
foot back to position, 2. Repeat through 8. Same with L. 
foot through 8. Right foot straight out at R. side, 8 counts. 
Left foot straight out at left side, 8 counts. Right foot 


straight backward, 8 counts. Left foot straight backward, 
(Fig. 6.) 


8 counts. 





Fig. 5. 


Throw arms out shoulder high and drop each time back 
to thighs, four times, the last time bringing bells to hips. 

Rotate elbow back four times, eight counts. Left elbow 
back four times, eight counts. Alternate four times, eight 
counts. Both four times, eight counts. 





Strike bells behind, 1. 
Repeat through 7 counts. 


Strike bells in front, 2. 
On 8 bring bells to chest. 
Strike right bell down at side (see right bell in Fig. 1), 


(Fig. 8.) 


1. Bring back to chest position, 2. Repeat through 8 
counts. Same with left bell. Same with both bells. 


Same order striking right bell, then left bell, then both, ou 
shoulder high. 


Same order, striking bells up, as in Fig. 3. 

Strike right bell straight forward, shoulder high, de// vertt- 
cal,1. Bring it back to chest position, 2. Repeat through 
8 counts. Same with left bell. Same with both bells. 

Let music stop on last count. Signal One/ Children 


kneel and place bells on floor. (Fig. 10.) Signal Zwo / 
Children-rise and place hands on hips. 
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(With hands on hips, as at the close of the dumb bell drill, the chil- 
dren are in position for the Fauntleroy Drill, as it hasbeen called. Don’t 
be frightened at the name. It is only a name. We know that Mamie 
will have on a dress, possibly of too original fashion. Johnny’s jacket 
and little pantaloons will look like anything but Fauntleroy jacket and 
pantaloons, but never mind. The poses will “take” just as well and 
will look very pretty to the ever indulgent audience. 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

Now as to the music. Let the little run of three notes be the signal 
for preparation to the chidren. On the note marked 1, let the pupils 
spring quickly to the position of Fig. 1. Hold that position — tableau- 
like — till the next little run of three notes. Be ready to spring on 2 to 
position of Fig. 2. In this way, repeating this strain of music over and 


over, use these nine positions, dropping at last to first position with 
hands on hips.) 


Too much cannot be said here in warning against haste in movement 
in this or any drill. If music is used let the pianist understand that she 
is expected to watch the drill and time her music — slower or faster — 
according as the movement requires it. For example, fancy the absurdity 
of the action in Fig. 7, 8, and g being done with the same speed used in 
Figs. 1 and 2. In the foses: especially, let there be no haste — no 
tenseness. The pianist should accent the Fauntleroy Drill to give 
the child the Preparatory! to the next pose. We give here a few poses 
as suggestions. It will be noticed that they are so arranged that the 
pupils spring dackward and forward alternately, as for illustration, Figs. 
1 and 2. It would be far less effective, for example, if Fig. 3 followed 
Fig. 1 or Fig. 5 followed Fig. 4. What ever poses are used — and others 
may be easily invented, let this contrasting of poses be observed. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy Drill 


(Music — First five measures of “‘ Stephanie Gavotte,”) 


1. 
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The sparkling wave along the shore 
Dance up and down the sandy floor, 
The boat upon the billow sways; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! 

















We cannot count the lovely things, 

The sounds and sights that summer brings; 
Let’s sing a song in summer’s praise; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days !—Sel. 





Song 
(Air—“ America”) 
L. F., ARMITAGE 


Sweet summer’s here again, 
Green are the hill and plain, 
Blue is the sky. 
Now is the time for play, 
Our books we'll lay away, 
But ere we go, we'll say, 
** Dear school, good-by.” 


Sweet flowers scent the breeze, 
Among the waving trees 
The dear birds fly. 
Their sweet songs seem to say, 
‘* Oh, come with us away!” 
But ere we go, we'll say, 
‘** Dear school, good-by.” 











A Color Exercise 
(For six very little girls) 


Each little girl should wear a shoulder-knot of ribbon of the color she 
represents, or a few flowers. For the last two lines a long blue ribbon, 
or a strip of cloth should be held over the heads of all, each one holding 
it up. Have the taller girls in the middle and a very little girl at each 
end of a semicircle. 


1. Pink is the cglor that I like best; 
In lovely pink peach trees are dressed. 

















2. The plum and pear trees, snowy white, 
Are shining in the bright sunlight. 


3. The chestnut shakes its tassels yellow, 
Each one nodding to its fellow. 


4. The maple flowers are rosy red, 
Showering brightness as we tread. 


5. Dear pussy-willow, soft and gray, 
You welcome all who come your way. 


6. The elm tree flowers in palest green, 
The daintiest color ever seen. 





Fig. 5. 


Att. And over all the blue sky bends, 


De ; Bes wes see IRE RS ames SERENE : While in pure light all colors blend. 
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Signal One’ Children kneel and take bells in hands Gypsy Fairies 
Signal Two! Rise, han ath side, ready to march ne I'll tell you a secret —I don’t think you know it! 
with bells. Place bells in place, return single file up side of The fairies were camping last night on the lawn. 
room, down aisles to their own chairs. Music stops. Sig- While you were all sleeping, outdoors softly creeping, 
nal. Children sit. I found their white tents, but the fairies had gone. 
They were in a great flurry, or why should they hurry? 
; To leave their white tents was a queer thing to do. 
Vacation Days May be they come only at night when ’tis lonely. 
The bell is dumb, the lessons learned, I guess they are siy gypsy fairies — don’t you? 
The key upon the school-room turned — Agnes L. Mitchell 
And joyful shouts the children raise ; : 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! e 


The star-eyed daisies in the grass 

Are blooming now for all who pass 
Along the pleasant country ways; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! > 


The clover meadows call the bees, 
The squirrels chatter in the trees 
And robins sing their merry lays; 
Hurrah for glad vacation days! 
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ae a active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 

It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites a. @ concentrated white powder from the phosphoid ciple of the ox-brain and wheat _ 
pa on ~ phiet phosp princip at germ — formulated by Prot. 


Prepared only by "56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 


The Holden Adjustable For Summer Institutes 


and Home Study. 
Book Covers Drawing Simplified. é 


nd 
s8 5 A Complete System of Representative Drawing. 500 Illus. 
Repairing Material Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


USED BY 700 FREE TEXT Book | Will enable a teacher to pass successfully 
SCHOOL BOARDS. any examination on the subject. 
Books Last Twice as Long as Usual, and Look Neat and Clean. b@™ For the Teacher’s Self-instruction, it is equal to a regular 


Recently adopted by New York City course at a Drawing School. 
peace hase za come Elementary Drawing Simplified. 


Samples and information FREE. Complete, 400 Illus. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 































HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 643-B 1. Springfield, Mass. | BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
 Peaieetaehecuernies OOHHDHADOHHOG 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 

ZEsop’s Fables. 

Vols. land II. Illus. 128 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
In Mythland. 

160 pages. Illus. Price, 35 cents. 
Stories from Birdland. 

Jilus. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

144 pages. Illus. Price, 40 cents. 
Chase’s Nature Stories. 

Illus. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 
Some of Our Friends. 

159 pages. Illus. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 
Stories from Garden and Field. 

160 pages. Illus. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature. 

By Mrs. M. A. B. KEtty. Illus. 176 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
By Mrs. M. A. B. Ketty. Vols, I, II, III. Illus. Boards. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Stories of Great Men. 
Illus. Price, 30 cents. 

Stories of Colonial Children. 


By Mara L. Pratt, Author of “ American History Stories,” etc. 
222 pages. Illus. Price, 40 cents. 


| Tied Bea 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
actsasageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says : 

‘-I gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 









Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by All Druggists. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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50 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 300 Post St., San Francisco. 
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OLD STORIES RETOLD. With 59 original illus- 
trations. By Paul Binner, Principal School 
for Deaf Mutes, Milwaukee, Wis. 


It is hard to decide what one would think 
of this book if there were no illustrations in 
it, for these are of such tremendous import- 
ance in their vividness, realism, and touch of 
the grotesque that they entirely outshine the 
text of the stories themselves. In the story 
of Cinderella there are twelve illustrations of 
pumpkins, ball-rooms, and handsome princes 
galore, that make the unpictured story of our 
childhood a very tame affair. The nineteenth 
century passion for illustrated literature for 
children is abundantly in evidence in this 
little brick-red book with both covers radiant 
with giants, beanstalks, and a mother goat 
with seven dancing little kids. Whether this 
kind of art will educate the esthetic nature of 
our children remains to be seen. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. ParT III. SPRING. 
By Frances L. Strong. Illustrated by Gertrude 
A. Stoker. 


One more little book of Nature Stories, for 
which the demand seems constantly increas- 
ing. The stories are short, vivacious in style, 
and frequently told by the plants and flowers 
themselves. 1t is a doubt whether it is any 
improvement upon nature to dress it up in 
human titles, as Miss Hepatica, Mr. South 
Wind, ete., but in this respect the book is no 
exception to the mass of children’s stories 
that have been prepared for schools since the 
advent of nature study. There is a good deal 
of scientific fact pleasantly introduced into 
the stories, and the teachers will welcome the 
book as a timely help for spring and summer 
reading. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 
FINGER PLAYs. By Emilie Poulsson. 


The value of this book is already so well 
known by kindergartners, primary teachers, 
and mothers at home that there is little more 
that can be said concerning it, except to call 
fresh attention to its worth and attractiveness. 
Miss Poulsson has been a benefactor to the 
little children whose restless fingers have 
been kept busy and their imagination fed by 
her ingenious devices. And more than this; 
the finger plays are educative to a degree that 
grown people can hardly conceive of. Chil- 
dren cannot talk of caterpillars, cocoons, and 
bees in their “‘ make-believes ” without coming 
into sympathy with insect and animal life and 
learning many of Nature’s secrets. The illus- 
trations of these plays are so full, clear and 
inspiring that any teacher can use and adapt 
them without difficulty. Even the older chil- 
dren in the primary grades will enjoy them as 
recreation. We wish this fascinating book 
could go wherever there are little children to 
be taught, trained and made happy. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


Four YEARS IN NOVEL READING. By Richard 
G. Moulton, Professor of Literature in English 
in the University of Chicago. . 


Professor Moulton has expressed his ideas 
of novel reading in a dozen introductory 
pages to this book, which the reader should 
study carefully to understand the object of the 
book and the reason for the selections of the 
novels for four years’ reading. To quote 
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directly : “If novel reading, taken a3 a whole, 
has been a curse rether than a blessing, the 
fault lies, not in our authors, but in our dis- 
torted educational system, which insists upon 
carefal training in mathematics or language 
or physical science — subjects comparatively 
easy and remote from life—yet leaves litera- 
ture, most difficult and vital of all studies, to 
take care of itself. It is preliminary training 
that determines whether fiction shall be a 
dissipation or a mental and moral food.” This 
book introduces an experiment that has been 
tried in a mining village in England by a 
“Classical Novel Reading Union,” which had 
its birth in a course of University Extension 
Lectures given at Northumberland (England). 
The scheme of the “‘ Union” plan is here out- 
lined, the names of the twenty-five books 
read, the points noted, and the subjects de- 
bated. A few specimen essays upon the books 
studied are also given. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


NATURE IN VERSE. Compiled by Mary I. 
Lovejoy. 

This is a nature story reader for the lower 
school grades. It has been selected and 
arranged with care by a teacher of long 
experience, who knows the needs and tastes 
of little children. The songs are arranged 
under separate headings of Spring, Summer: 
Autumn, and Wirter, and careful thought has 
been given to the arrangement of the subjects 
of the poems that they may follow the scheme 
of nature study as outlined in our best schools. 

All teachers who seek to find the heart and 
soul of nature as well as the facts concerning 
it, have felt the need of just such a collection 
of verses as -these, for ready reference. Miss 
Lovejoy has earned the gratitude of the 
teachers by sending out this little book filled 
with silent suggestiveness and helpfalness. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


STORIES OF BIRDLAND. By Annie Chase. 


Every nature book which tempts the teach- 
ers and children into open fields for observa- 
tion and pleasure is a contribution to primary 
education that deserves a warm welcome. 
“Stories of Birdland” is distinctively of this 
character. It is full of the spirit of out-of- 
doors and lures the reader to watch and 
and wait for the first bird-notes, to observe 
closely bird ways and to enter into full aym- 
pathy with the joys and sorrows of bird life. 
The book is designed for supplementary read- 
ing for the lower grades and the cheerful, 
inspiring tone in which the author talks of 
bird life cannot fail to please the children and 
lead them to see things as she sees them. 
Illustrations of a superior quality and abun- 
dant in quantity give excellent opportunity 
for children to study the characteristic form 
and plumage of the various birds and to learn 
many secrets of nest architecture. The type 
is large and clear, the sentences short, ahd the 
language is kept consistently within the 
vocabulary of little children. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 


THINKING, FEELING, DOING. By E. W. Scrip- 
ture, Ph.D., Yale University. 


The author says, ‘‘This is the first book on 
the new, or experimental psychology written 
in the English language. That it has been 
written expressly for the people will, I hope, be 
taken as evidence of the attitude of the science 
in its desire to serve humanity.” If coming 
down to “the people” will make all science 
presentation as fascinating as is this book, 
then it is to be hoped the people will oftener 
be in mind in the publication of works of 
science. We wish the selection of the title 
had given a truer foreshadowing of its con- 
tents; then teachers who cannot buy many 
books would know that this is one of the few 
they most need in the preparation for their 
worgs. These are the days when the public 
schools are seeking to turn the No-Eyes into 
Eyes, and this book overflows with silent and 
outspoken suggestions as to the best ways of 
accomplishing it. The key-note of the book is 
“the art of watching.” The chapter under 
* Attention,” is full of the practical psychol- 
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Ogy that teachers need every day. Yet the 
work is not a phychology though it is a collec- 
tion of scientific psychological experiments. 
These are so attractively presented and illus- 
trated that the untrained and unscientific 
reader and student finds himself strangely at 
home in subjects he had never before dared to 
undertake. The only thing this book needs is 
to get into the hands of the masses. This 
could more readily be accomplished if it were 
bound in cheaper form and thus made more 
reachable by people of small means or if it 
could be more plentifully supplied by circula- 
ting and public libraries. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


OBSERVATION BLANKS IN Puysics. By Prof. 
William C. A. Hammell, Professor of Physic:, 
State Normal School, Maryland. 


This book appears in pasteboard form, price 
30cents. It is highly endorsed by prominent 
educators as calcula'ed to teach the students 
to observe correctly and to make logical 
deductions by means of simple and inexpen- 
sive apparatus which anybody may command. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP — VERTICAL EDI- 
TION. 


This edition includes seven numbers and is 
known as the shorter course. These books 
are of convenient size for desk use, and in 
clear attractive type. The forms of the letter: 
are a medium between the old angular sharp- 
ness and the excessive roundness of some 
systems of vertical writing. Full descriptions 
and illustrations of position and pen-holding 
are given in each number. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 
PARADISE LOST. 


Two more books are added to the “‘ Eclectic 
English Classic” series sent out by this enter- 
prising firm ever on the alert to anticipate and 
supply the needs of the schools. These books 
are in convenient size, clear in print, with fuil 
explanatory notes. Price, 20 cents. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK CITY. 


My LITLLE Boy BLug. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. 


This is the story of a little boy, who like ths 
Giotto of old, tended the herds and loved his 
art. 

The little shepherd boy’s childhood and his 
love for Beppo is a very tender bit of pathos 
delicately, not morbidly told, and would bea 
beautifnl little story to read to the boys some 
Friday afternoon. The love making at the 
end is noble and brave; but as the story of the 
boy genius is quite complete in itself the 
teacher may reserve the latter part for her 
own edification, and still havea beautiful little 
story for the boys and girls at school. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING.—Jobn Wilcox of 
Milford, N. Y., offers a catalogue and some 
sample cards free to teachers. He has recently 
added a line of School-room Stencils and books 
to his stock of Reward Cards. His trade in 
that line i5 one of the most extensive in the 
country, and we advise every teacher to write 
him. 





Our Supplement 


We feel sure that our pictorial 
supplement Vacation, will be appreci- 
ated by the little ones at this season of 


the year —and let us hope they will 


have as happy a time as our young 


friend with his pony and dogs. 
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have attained an extraordinary popularity, and are well-known to musicai  peowte in ~a- 4 Bc of the world. 
s 


They can be obtained from any first-class music dealer, or will be sent postpaid by the pu 


HE following have been selected from our catalogue of over 3,000 music books. The collections here described 
er on receipt of 





price. Catalogues of any department of music sent free on request. 4 . 
Rounds, Carols and Songs. Songs for Kindergarten Re 
in every suspect one off the sant inactnating ing volumes of And Pri Schools, by Gertrude and Belle Menard. ZA 
Eetioro canes ove aes: It contains 331 pieces from Fifty new songs for i which rival to a large 
opus, Soe ene: eaeey eee OY degree, the simplicity and beauty of the chymes of Mother 
Margaret Cushing Many addition Goose herself. © uthors themselv: 
to English words, have either French or German. Green ~ Sof maid poke te 


possessed of the uncommon talent of making really original 
and meritorious children’s songs. Boards, 30 cents, postpaid. 


SDP SDH DIDI DISD DPB 


oa mg ten Bing Bs Price, postpaid, cloth, gilt, if 





GN $1.50; heavy paper, $3 “ Zolumbia’s P ” 
War Songs. ws : mm 
| The songs which relieved the we h and cheesed the A short enetaiagneat for public teenth snl petals ES 
loneliness of cam are one of the most pleasant legacies of the entertainment is full of historic references, and through it much 2 
was. The choicest of these omnes oh dD - wha og information obtained as to the characteristics of each aN 
” Georgia, ¥ State of the Union. Those who desire full information concern- 
Cruel War is Over,” and -one others, have been collected ing this ingly bright and instructive entertainment, should 
together in this v with seventeen additional send for a copy. Price, 25 cents. 
pieces of a patriotic nature. Every young and old American aN 
should have this book. Price, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. “*Criby Music.” 
) Good Old Songs. ‘ ‘ 
A delightful volume, made up of all the songs and instrumental 
Ton pend elietion df gaits old songs” which will compositions sung or played in Du Maurier’s famous novel. 
never their charms, contains over one hundred Both English and original versions are given. Cover illustrated 
=_s 1 as “Annie Laurie,” “ Ben ” “Last Rose of from drawings by Du Maurier. This book is one of the most 
»” “Old Oaken Bucket,” “ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” successful novelties we have issued for years. Heavy paper. 
e etc. Without doubt the collections ever Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Soon ant Tan ae eee S44 








W sheet-music size. cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.253 paper, $1 . ** Anthem Cribute,’”’ 
¥ : Visine r = - apie Xa i a3 see 7 
3% — Atandsome new edition of the poet's songs and lyrics, “The FF average chorus or quartetie chots will find in this book ex. NY 
y more ey sag ‘ oe sis ah the outhen. cellent material for making an attractive choral service. The 4 
NG a | toshiel’ aahen 7S mr al a ten postpaid, hea: subjects are varied; all are dignified. The pieces have voice- WZ 
WZ $1.00; $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. ibd parts on four separate staves, with an accompaniment for either nal 
NY, paper, ; 4 ‘ 2 piano or organ. Octavo size, 208 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Wd) 
AY, — Cotes Seng nem. Favorite Collection of Songs Z 
NZ Gisb and cludents of Columb Cotiege New York Ch. Many Siindcenslisths eats eel inpelen walities of which have $Y 
S% e ve we 
WN ofthe compositions in the book fave atained great popularity, ton the ofivetinns of ofl toven of anasto: 160 pages. In every NZ 
NY while a number of others, now published for the first time, are respect — excellence of contents, attractive appearance and low WY 
W sure to meet with great favor. ee Se ea pin -eae Sea tful volumes of which WZ 
Ww printed, with cover in blue and gold. Price, $1.00, postpaid. ve been published for some time. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. We 
YZ “Village Reminiscences.” we 
NY Ps Ee , , “* Character and Fiction Songs.’’ A, 
Y bind portage yh 1 Ptatic rod thanciaaly, ay eee « Cee Sip: ot eee “song- 27 
NA although not difficult, will be found thoroughly i i ys,” with piano accompaniment. music is lively, tune- WZ 
NG to the student and professional player. Prive, postpaid, 0 id, ied cody natal, aa te wests Queda cad ieading, WG 
Z cents. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 164 


EMEMBER that we have constantly in stock, the latest publications of all music publishers in this country, and 
s of the leading houses abroad. Our stock of rare old music is the most extensive in the world. We can, there- 
fore, furnish any piece of music published, at shortest notice, if the plates are still in existence. It is our special 

ey: to supply customers when all other sources fail. If there is some composition you have long wished for, 
it have never been able to obtain, send to us. 
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